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The Minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and 
signed, 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For tHe Library. 


From the Autnuor.—Notes on the Waganda Tribe of Central 

Africa. By Robert W. Felkin, M.D. 

Der Mensch. By Dr. Johannes Ranke. 

From the FUR ANTHROPOLOGIE, ETHNOLOGIE, 
unD Urcescuicure.—Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1886. Heft 5. 

From the BaraviaascH GerNooTscHAP VAN KunstEN EN W8TEN- 
SCHAPPEN.—Notulen van de Algemeene en Bestuursvergade- 
ringen. Deel xxiv. Aflevering 3. 

—— Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde. 

Deel xxxi. Aflevering 4. 

Catalogus der Numismatische Verzameling. Derde Druk. 

From the Acapemy.—Bulletin de I’ Académie Impériale des Sciences 
de St. Pétersbourg. Tome xxxi. No. 3. 

— Atti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei. Serie Quarta. 
Vol. II. Fas. 10. 

‘From the / >c1arion.—Journal of the Royal Historical and 
Archeological Association of Ireland. January. 1886. No. 65. 

From the Soctery.—Proceedings of the Royal Society. No. 247. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 1887. Jan. 

Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1778-1781. 

VOL, XVI. 26 
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From the Sociery —Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada for the year 1885. Vol. ILI. 

—— Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. XIV. 2. 
Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
for the year 1884. Vol. XIX. Part 2. 
Bulletin de la Société de Borda, Dax. 1886. Part 4. 

—— Bulletin de la Société Neuchateloise de Géographie. Tome 
II. Fas. 2. 

—— Mittheilungen des Vereins fiir Erdkunde zu Leipzig, 1885. 

—— Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien. 
XVI Band. Heft 1, 2, 
Bulletin de la Société Impériale des Naturalistes de Moscou. 
1886. No. 2. 

From the Eprror.—Journal of Mental Science. No. 104. 
Nature. Nos. 894-897. 

—— Photographic Times. Nos. 273-275. 
Science. Nos. 200-203. 

— L’Homme. 1886. Nos. 19-20. 


The PRESIDENT announced that the Annual General Meeting 
of the Institute would be held on Tuesday, January 25th, and 
nominated Mr. G. M. Atkinson and Mr. E. W. Brabrook to act 
as Auditors. 


The following paper was read by the author and illustrated 
by the exhibition of a large collection of objects of ethnological 
interest :— 


The ABORIGINAL TRIBES of MANIPUR. 


By Dr. GrorGe Watt, M.B., C.M., F.LS., C.LE. 
[With Prares V and VI.] 


HAVING spent the greater part of a year in Manipur, in con- 
nection with the recent boundary expedition, I took some pains 
to preserve a diary of my sojournings among the wild tribes of 
that country. When asked by your President, Mr. Francis 
Galton, to read a paper before the Anthropological Institute, I 
was, I now find, a little too hasty in selecting the subject I have 
the honour to lay before you this evening. The Journal of 
your Institute already possesses some most valuable papers 
on the primitive people who inhabit the charming mountainous 
country which separates Assam from Burma. Colonel R. G. 
Woodthorpe in two most admirable papers has placed before 
you a detailed account of the Angami Nagas, and of the other 
wild tribes who inhabit the so-called Naga Hills. These are 
the northern neighbours of the hill tribes of Manipur, and 
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are indeed so intimately related to one or two of the Manipur 
tribes that they can with difficulty be separated from them. A 
most valuable series of papers has also appeared in your 
Journal on the monolithic monuments of the Naga Hills and 
of the Khasia Hills, from the pens of Colonel H. H. Godwin- 
Austin and Mr. C. B. Clarke. A charmingly written paper, 
which will ever remain a memorial of the noble-minded ofticer 
whose name it bears—the late most unfortunate Captain J. 
Butler—gives a life-like picture of the Angamis. This appeared 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in the year 1875. 
Several other brief notices of the Nagas, and of their moun- 
tainous country, have also appeared, but of Manipur proper only 
two pamphlets have been published, and these are, I regret to 
say, not readily procurable in London. I allude to Colonel 
McCulloch’s and Dr. Brown’s official reports of Manipur. These 
two officers were for many years the political agents in that 
State, and took great pains (more particularly the former) to 
collect trustworthy faets regarding the people amongst whom 
their lives were thrown. My distinguished friend, Colonel 
(now Sir James) Johnstone, K.C.S.1., who for many years acted 
as political agent, in his reports also added greatly to our know- 
ledge of the people of Manipur, and I may be pardoned if I 
add that to Sir James’ friendship I owe entirely the opportunity 
of being permitted to visit some of the more distant and there- 
fore more interesting races met with in that country. 

I have deemed it desirable to give this brief history of the 
papers which have appeared on Manipur, since I hope to lay 
before you to-night the facts contained in my diary only which 
I deem new, or which I think have not obtained sufficient pub- 
licity ; but I may here explain that I have consulted very care- 
fully, and often borrowed largely, from the works enumerated 
above, so as to make my present paper as nearly as possible 
a complete though brief abstract of all that is at present 
known regarding the interesting region to which I desire to 
call your attention. It may, however, be as well to give in this 
place a general account of the geographical position of Manipur, 
and to indicate its main physical peculiarities, There are 
perhaps over twenty different races of human beings met with 
in that small region, and it would seem that the nature of 
the country itself has exercised a considerable influence in 
the isolation and formation of the separate and antagonistic 
races within an area of only about 8,000 square miles. 

It may in popular language be stated that from the Bay of 
Bengal near Chittagong, a closely packed belt of mountains 
rises from the plains of Bengal, Cachar, and Assam, on the 
one side, and from Burma on the other. This wall extends 
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through the so-called Chittagong Hill tracts to Manipur, and 
onwards to the north-east to the so-called Naga Hills, and termi- 
nates with the Patkoi Mountains at a point where that range 
is joined on to the Bhutan Himalaya. Manipur is thus the 
middle portion of this highland country, and is traversed by a 
perfectly bewildering series of more or less parallel ranges which 
are every now and then knotted together by transverse spurs in 
proximity to the culminating points. These lofty knots exercise 
a most important influence. They cause the rivers which have 
been flowing south-west for miles to return down the other side 
of the same range only to escape round a second range, and to 
thus resume their south-westerly direction. Within these valleys, 
and with their villages perched on commanding spurs, the 
various tribes seem also to have wandered, and the lofty knots 
appear not only to have determined the drainage, but also to have 
influenced the diffusion of the people. To the north and north- 
west of Manipur, one of the most important ranges (the Barail), 
culminates in Japvo—a peak over 10,000 feet in altitude. 
From this elevated mass transverse spurs connect the neigh- 
bouring parallel ranges. These links not only determine the 
watershed of the rivers which are to traverse the valleys of 
Manipur from those one might be almost pardoned for viewing 
as the northern extensions of the same valleys into the Naga 
country, but along these very transverse spurs may be traced 
the line which demarcates the Nagas of the north from the 
Nagas of Manipur. So again similar though less important 
instances occur of the connecting spurs forming the limitations 
of the races who have come to live within the aggregation of 
parallel valleys or on the enclosing mountains which go to 
make up the little state of Manipur. 

One of the most striking features of Manipur is the pleasing 
way in which the mountains, at intervals, widen apart so as to 
enclose the fertile plains formed by the rivers. The valley of 
Manipur proper is the largest and most valuable plain of this 
nature, but many other smaller ones burst upon the view of the 
traveller, each appearing like an oasis, hung from the confusion 
of wild aud rugged mountains. It is perhaps safe to assume 
that the superiority of land of this kind over that laboriously 
formed by terracing the slopes of the hills, must have been 
the reward ever kept in view by tribes rising into importance 
and power. The conquest of one race over another most 
probably led to the valleys passing time after time into new 
hands. That this idea may be the correct one receives coun- 
tenance from the fact that many of the hill tribes have 
traditions that they once held the great valley of Manipur. 
Modern history fully supports this also, for, in perhaps no 
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other part of India, have greater or more cruel struggles 
taken place, than amongst the tribes of Manipur. Each 
great period in the history of that little state has seen one 
tribe a terror to all the others, owing to its young men being 
entirely devoted to raiding on the villages of the neighbouring 
tribes. During these unprovoked attacks and marauding expe- 
ditions the villages were completely destroyed, the old and 
weak men and women murdered, the strong and young men 
and women carried into slavery, and the infants cruelly 
butchered before their parents’ eyes. This wholesale capturing 
of slaves must in time have exercised a powerful influence in 
modifying tribal characteristics, for the slaves were often well 
cared for, the younger ones being allowed to take wives, or 
were given in marriage to their captors. All this has happily 
been changed, and the raiding habit, through the strong hand 
of the British power, has been almost entirely put down. 

The last great race of invaders and conquerors who entered 
Manipur was the Kukies or Lushais. These people seem to 
have taken their origin in the upper Chittagong Hill tracts, but 
finding it necessary to immigrate, the surplus population, during 
the past two or three centuries at least, has kept moving to the 
north, or in other words into Manipur. One wave of these in- 
vaders received the name of the Khongjai Kukies, another the 
Kom Kukies, and these two in their numerous clans or sub- 
divisions seem to have poured into Manipur territory, and 
wandering up the mountains which constitute the western wall 
of the valley, ultimately descended into the valley itself. A 
third great wave, the Suktis or Kumhaus, now inhabit the 
country immediately to the south of the valley of Manipur or 
have wandered along a portion of the eastern ranges. A 
fourth, the Chasids (or Chuksads), a branch of the Snktis, have 
attracted attention within the past few years. These modern 
raiding Kukies seem to have come from Burma into Manipur, 
and most probably at the instigation of the Rajah of Sumjok, a 
Burmese feudatory chief. It was Chasad raidings that led to the 
urma-Manipur expedition, since, while occupying territory 
claimed by Manipur they acknowledged allegiance only to 
Sumjok. 

A fifth great branch of this same family, the Lushais, has not 
only been pressing on the Kukies from behind and raiding upon 
them, but their attacks on the British district of Cachar led to 
the Lushai war. It may thus be observed the Kukies and 
Lushais close in the southern extremity of Manipur, and it is 
perhaps safe to assert that these southern tribes, broken into’ 
their respective clans, are two branches of the same great 
family. They speak dialects of a common tongue and are very 
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similar both in appearance, dress, and social customs. Their in- 
fluence in Manipur has been great, especially on the races who 
now inhabit at least the southern half of that State. Indeed 
the Manipuris proper, or the ruling people who inhabit the 
fertile plains of Manipur, speak a language acknowledged to 
belong to the Lushai group. By the casual observer the so- 
called Manipuris (or as they call themselves Meithis) would be 
pronounced a mixed race between the Kukies and the Nagas. 
Indeed, this is most probably the true definition of that people, 
and it may safely be said that it is difficult to limit the influence 
of Kukie blood in a very large number of the tribes of Manipur. 
Commencing with the Kumhaus in the south and passing north 
through Manipur, race after race is seen to blend into each other 
so that the neighbouring peoples can scarcely be distinguished. 
If, on the other hand, two clans at a greater distance from each 
other be compared they are found to be perfectly distinct. It is 
perhaps not far from the truth to assume that the present in- 
habitants of the plains and hills of Manipur have sprung from 
four great influences: the Kukies in the south, the Nagas in the 
north, the Shan and Burmese tribes on the east, and certain hill 
tribes on the west more or less related to the great Kachari 
family now distributed throughout the Valley of Assam. Start- 
ing with this assumption, on going north the people are found 
to become more and more of the accepted Naga type just as on 
passing south they become more and more Lushai, while on 
wandering to the east a Shan and Burmese taint appears, and on 
passing west tribes more and more allied to the hillmen of the 
Northern Cachar hills and to the people of the Khasia and Garo 
hills are found. The southern half of the eastern people—the 
Murrings, and, in the Kabo Valley, the Kubatis—are more 
Burmese, or rather Shan, than anything else; while the northern 
section lose their Naga type and come to bear a stronger affinity 
to some of the wild hill tribes of Burma. Sarameti is the loftiest 
peak of the mountain region we are considering. It rises to close 
upon 13,000 feet and it may be stated to be north-east of Manipur 
or very nearly due east of Khomia, the capital of the Naga Hills. 
To the west of this lofty peak occur the powerful Angami 
Nagas; to the south and south-west the great family of the 
Tankhul Nagas of Manipur. But on nearing Sarameti both the 
Angami and Tankhul types change, and a distinct Burmese 
influence makes itself felt. Some of the more important 
branches of the wild tribes of the Naga Hills described by 
Colonel Woodthorpe in his second paper (read before this 
Institute), inhabit the regions lying east and north-east of the 
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tion in this paper are those to the south and south-west (the 
opposite side) of Sarameti, in other words, to the Tankhul and 
allied Naga tribes. 

Having now in a general way indicated the characteristic 
features of Manipur and of its people, I shall proceed to 
examine in greater detail some of the typical races; but in so 
doing I shall endeavour to be brief, and to follow as closely as 
possible the narrative of my own personal travels amongst 
these people. 

The road from Cachar to Manipur passes over nine nearly 
parallel ranges, and these constitute the western wall of the 
valley. This road is carried by giddy cane suspension bridges 
across the deep and blue rivers which flow between the hills. 
These bridges are in many respects unlike the platted bark 
bridges of the Himalaya, being stronger and more durable. A 
long cane, (the scandant stem of the palm, Calamus Rotang), 
three or four hundred feet long is carefully selected and drawn 
across the river. This, stretched at each end over a natural 
rock, or masonry or a wooden pillar, constructed for the purpose, 
is fastened by beams driven into the ground beyond the pillars. 
A second or even a third cane is similarly stretched across, and 
the belt formed by these canes is thereafter platted into a path- 
way of about a foot in breadth. The pillars are then carried to 
a farther height of six feet, and two other strong canes are 
carried across from the top of the pillars and about three feet 
apart ; these are fastened by more distant beams into the ground. 
A small doorway is left in the upper portions of the pillars 
leading to the pathway. By means of a carefully selected set 
of canes cut so as to leave at one extremity a V-shaped stump 
of a branch, the upper suspension canes are bound to the path- 
way by the V-shaped end being hooked on to one of the upper 
canes and carried below the pathway and tied to the opposite 
upper cane. The next one is hooked on to the opposite cane, 
then carried under the pathway and tied to the other suspension. 
In this way the suspension canes are securely bound throughout 
the entire length of the bridge to the pathway, and while with 
the weight of the passenger the bridge curves and sways to an 
alarming degree it is impossible to fall off the tunnel-like struc- 
ture through which the traveller has to pass. Some of these 
bridges providing for the great rise in the rivers, during the 
rains, are carried as much as 50 feet above the ordinary level 
of the water, and, while a giddy sensation is caused by the 
water being seen to flow beneath the feet—a sensation as if run- 
ning violently up the stream sideways—-still, at all seasons of the 
year the rivers of Manipur may be crossed in safety. 

To illustrate more forcibly the deep gorges which cut up the 
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mountainous tracts of Manipur, it may be here added that on 
the road from Cachar to Manipur the following large rivers are 
crossed :—the Jiri, the Makru, the Barak, the Irang, the Lengba, 
and the Limatak, in a journey of only about 80 miles. So deep 
are the gorges in which these rivers flow to the south, that in 
most of them the sun sets on the river some hours before its 
golden tints have faded away from the forest-clad summits of 
the hills which cast their gloomy shadows on the deep and 
still waters. Nothing could more forcibly depict the con- 
figuration of Manipur than a history of its rivers and their 
contortions before they are permitted to escape to the plains 
below. The Barak, the largest and most important river of the 
country, for example, rises north-east of the Makru and Irang 
rivers, and flowing S.W., then N.E., and turning W.N.W. it 
resumes again its S.W. course, thus sweeping round the head 
streams of the Irang and Makru. Again flowing south-east, it 
receives in its course in addition to the Makru several small 
streams; next the Irang; still pursuing a southerly course it 
receives the Tepai, which flows north from the Lushai country 
to join it, at this point it now makes a sharp bend and flows 
nearly due north until it receives the waters of the Jiri, after 
which it enters British territory, and flows west through Cachar. 
This is a brief history of the river system within the western 
wall of Manipur, a wall in which the Barail constitutes the 
most lofty range. An illustration of this kind shows how 
closely the mountain tracts of Manipur are packed with parallel 
ranges of hills and deep gorges. 

The wall which forms the western side of Manipur—the wall 
of which I shall presently speak—is inhabited by: 

Ist. A tribe of Nagas broken into various more or less dis- 
tinct clans, which all speak dialects of the same language, 
although these are often so different that they have to resort to 
Manipuri when conversing with each other. I allude to the 
inhabitants of the western ranges, to the north of the road from 
Cachar to Manipur; these may collectively be called the 
Kaupuis. 

2nd. The Khongjai and Kom Kukies to the south of the 
Government road. 

I do not propose to describe to you to-night the various 
races of Kukies and Lushais, for these are but comparatively 
modern invaders of Manipur. The Kaupuis, on the other hand, 
are perhaps one of the oldest races, but from being much 
more peaceable they have attracted less attention; they are 


accordingly very interesting from an anthropological point of 
view. 
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The Kaupuis. 


There are said to be three great clans of Kaupuis, namely : 
Ist. Sungbu; 2nd. Koiveng; and 3rd. Kaupuis proper. The 
number of this tribe has been estimated at about 5,000 persons. 
They would appear to have occupied their present position 
from great antiquity, having been only compelled to resign 
positions they formerly held, through the persecution of the 
Kukies. They are much devoted to their village sites, not so 
much because they were born there, but because their ancestors 
rest in the village cemeteries. The Sungbu branch of the tribe 
is the strongest and most powerful. 

Characteristics—They are of moderate stature, sometimes very 
short, well-formed, but generally not very muscular. Some of 
them have good looks, but the greatest differences in countenance 
are often met with. Some have Mongolian faces, others are almost 
Aryan, with oblique eyes. This is, however a feature of most 
of the tribes of Manipur; oblique eyes, without the flat noses 
and high cheek bones of the typical Mongolian, being common. 
The hair is worn short amongst the males, sticking straight up 
from the head, and cut to within an inch and a half of the 
scalp. Others wear the hair long, and cut straight round, 
divided in the middle and kept back by means of a thin strip 
of bamboo (see Plate V). 

The dress of the males is scanty, the working dress consisting 
of only a small, square, apron-like piece of cloth, suspended in 
front. The more fashionable costume is, however, a kilt-like piece 
of cloth bound round the waist, and hanging down in front. The 
lower portion of this cloth is often elegantly embroidered, and 
has red tassels and tufts of yellow orchid bark forming a neat 
fringe. The shawl thrown over the shoulders is generally white, 
with an elegant red border, the narrow stripes of which it is 
composed having, where these are joined together, red triangular 
embroidered ornaments. The women wear a piece of cotton cloth 
of a thick texture. This is generally blue with red stripes and 
quaint embroidered designs. It is fastened under the armpits 
so as to cover the breasts, and hangs down to the knees. A 
waist band, with the characteristic yellow and red fringe, serves 
as an additional means of fastening up this skirt. In the cold 
season the women also wear a sort of short jacket, which seems 
to have been borrowed from the Manipuris. Over the shoulders 
. also thrown a blue scarf-like piece of cloth with an elegant 
ringe, 

‘The men wear in the left ear a bunch of brass earrings, with 
generally nothing in the right. The female earrings are often 
like those worn by the Garo women, large, nymerous and heavy. 
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Necklaces of beads and shells, but more particularly of reddish 
pebbles, are much prized. On the upper arm a bracelet is worn. 
This consists of a wire as thick as a quill, wound tightly ten or 
twelve times round the arm, both ends being flattened out into a 
head piece about the size of a shilling, and tapering backwards 
into the wire. Above the calf of the leg numerous rings of cane 
dyed black, or of the black fibres of Caryota wrens are worn. 
The articles of jewellery prized by the women are similar to those 
of the men, only larger and more numerous ; the legs and feet 
are, however, left bare. 

The Villages—tThe villages are built on the commanding 
spurs of the hills, and are protected by a wooden palisade. The 
houses are strongly built and admirably thatched. The front 
gable is large and often ornamented by rudely carved horns 
projecting above, in which are fastened bunches of epiphytic 
orchids. The roof slopes backward, so that the further gable 
is often very small. Each household preserves its grains and 
other valuables in a strongly-built granary. As a proof of the 
respect which they show for individual property it may be men- 
tioned, however, that these store-houses are bolted on the outside, 
for they know nothing of locks and keys, and, indeed, have no 
need of either, since the habit of stealing from each other is 
quite unheard of amongst these simple people. A partition 
divides each house into two compartments. In the front com- 
partment the family sits, and in the rear apartment they sleep 
and cook their meals. The boys of the family from the time 
they reach maturity sleep with all the other young men of the 
village in what may be called the guard house. The women do 
all the heavy work, and the men, when not employed in agricul- 
tural labour, sit all day long near the house door, smoking 
pipes with bamboo water bowls. They use green tobacco, but 
admit that the pleasure of smoking is not to be compared with 
that of holding in the mouth a sip of the nicotised fluid from 
the water bowl of the pipe. 

Every village has its hereditary officers, namely, the Kul-lakpa, 
the Lul-laka, and the Lampu. The hereditary chief is a man of 
influence according as he is wealthy or has a high personal 
reputation for sport or deeds of daring. Usually, however, this 
is not the case, and each village is a sort of minature republic, 
the safety of which all acknowledge to depend upon the strict 
observance of the natural laws of personal rights and property. 
Without laws or law-givers, without even an elective governing 
body, they live in peace and happiness, the head men sitting in 
council only when a crime has been committed. The highest 
punishment that such a council can inflict is expulsion from 
the village, for blood feuds are left to be avenged by those who 
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are implicated in them. The certainty of vengeance makes 
such rare within a village, but blood feuds between two villages 
are never forgotten and are handed down long after the cause of 
such feuds has been entirely forgotten. 

Marriage System.—Intercourse between the youths of both 
* sexes is perfectly unrestricted and attachments between in- 
dividuals repeatedly spring up, but if such attachments are not 
approved by the parents they are broken off, and the young 
man’s father goes to the home of the girl of Ais selection to 
treat for a daughter-in-law. These parental forced marriages 
never seem to give origin to any unhappiness afterwards, 
although young couples often do run away and get married 
against their parents’ wishes. Such matches create for a time 
much indignation, but they are not regarded as sufficiently 
serious to necessitate the flight of the parties. The young couple 
merely take refuge in a friend’s house who looks after them 
until a compromise has been come to by the parents. In the 
case of adultery the woman escapes without punishment, and 
should the adulterer be killed by the offended and injured 
husband the wife returns to her father’s house. 

One of the most extraordinary peculiarities of the Kaupuis 
is that of taking “bone money” (Munda). On the death of 
a wife her father demands munda from the husband, or if he be 
dead, the late husband’s nearest relative. On the death of a 
child munda is also demanded by the wife’s father. The munda 
generally consists of a buffalo, and the demander of munda has 
to kill a pig for the family feast. No munda is required for a 
person killed accidentally or in war, or by cholera or small-pox. 
Should a woman die in childbirth the child is not permitted to 
live but is buried with her. If the husband dies before the wife 
she is taken by his brother or nearest male kin. This curious 
system of bone money may be viewed as securing the protection 
of individuals under whatever circumstances they may be 
thrown, and the munda ensures that every care will be taken 
both of wife and offspring. 

Polygamy is permitted but is rare. Divorce occurs if all 
parties concerned are agreeable, but the wife can only separate 
provided her parents return the marriage purchase-money. 

Burial Customs.—On the death of a Kaupui a feast is given 
by the survivors to their family and friends. The corpse is 
buried on the day of the death in a coffin, and under the body 
and within the coffin are placed a hoe, a spear, cooking pots, 
and cloths, for use in the next world. The grave consists of a 
deep trench with an opening or recess excavated at right angles 
to the trench ; in the recess the coffin is deposited and the earth 
filled in. A large flat slab is placed over the mouth of the 
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trench. In the graves of females are buried the wearing cloths 
spinning-wheels, and cooking implements. While the Kaupuis 
thus bury their dead somewhat after the way the ashes of the 
Khasias are deposited in graves over which large slabs are 
placed, they do not erect the memorial monoliths so common in 
the Khasia and Naga Hills. 

Implements—A_ short spear not ornamented; wicker-work 
shields ornamented with painted figures and dyed hair. These 
shields are of great length and slightly curved. The déo is of 
the ordinary curved Bengal pattern, and is worn stuck in the 
waist cloth either at the side or more commonly behind. The 
Kaupuis are great experts in throwing the spear. 

Religious Ideas—The Kaupuis believe in a supreme being who 
is benevolent. This deity is creator of all things. They have an 
obscure idea of a future state. In addition to numerous spirits 
they recognise the existence of one who is especially employed 
in inducing men to do evil. After death they say that men go 
to an underground world where they are met by their ancestors 
who introduce them to this new life. It is remarkable 
that not only does this same idea prevail throughout all the 
various Naga races of Manipur, but most of these aboriginal 
tribes believe also that they came into this world by escaping 
from a cave which many say was in the country to the south, 
others to the east of their present abode. A murdered man meets 
his murderer in the next world,and makes him his slave. Each 
village generally has a priest who directs the sacrifices. He is 
held in sacred esteem, and is not allowed to do any work, but 
his office is not hereditary. Before going on a journey or 
commencing any important work, the priest is consulted as to a 
propitious day, and on these occasions eggs are frequently 
consulted. A simple method of divining omens consists in 
rapidly scratching the ground with the finger or a piece of 
bamboo, and thereafter counting the number of lines made: an 
even number is unlucky. Meeting a mole on the road is very 
unlucky, and the Kaupuis accordingly try to secure and kill 
this objectionable creature. The barking of a deer in front is 
also a bad omen. 


The Kolyas. 


Having now briefly indicated a few of the more striking 
peculiarities of the Kaupuis, I shall endeavour to direct your 
attention to the people met with during a journey to the north 
from the town of Manipur to the British possession now known 
as the Naga Hills. The path leads up the valley of the Tiki 
River (the river called Imphal in Manipur) for a distance of 
about three days’ journey, until it reaches the watershed near 
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the village of Sangopung, and not far from the Manipur police 
station of Myang Khong. Still to the north, it follows down 
the Khomaru to the outpost of Karong. Here the Barak is seen © 
to make one of its remarkable reversions. The river from 
Meithiphum flows south-west to form with the Khomaru the 
Karong head stream of the Barak. From the plateau-like spur 
of Karong, however, the Barak flows north-east in a somewhat 
confined valley so that its banks are little more than two or 
three miles distant from the Meithiphum, the two valleys being 
almost quite parallel for a distance of eight or ten miles. Thus 
the path from Manipur to the north follows up one stream and 
down another but it also skirts along the eastern flank of the 
Barail range of rugged and bold peaks. To the west and north- 
west of this portion of the Barail, the mountainous country is 
broken by the deep and almost precipitous valleys of the Makru, 
Irang, and Barak. The head streams of these rivers drain their 
waters from the great transverse range which forms the water- 
shed of the rivers which flow south through Manipur and 
ultimately to Cachar from those which find their way to the 
north through the Naga Hills to Assam. To the south of the 
transverse range and within the upper drainage area of the Barak 
(the region I have tried briefly to indicate), reside the various 
clans of the tribe of Nagas whom the late Dr. Brown was, I think, 
the first to designate collectively, as the Kolyas. On the journey 
from Manipur to Kohima the visitor has thus the opportunity of 
studying one or two of the more important clans of this tribe of 
Nagas, and it may be repeated that they occur on the west 
and north-west of Manipur between the Kaupuis and the 
Angamis, but it may be added that they extend east of the line 
of the Tiki until they meet the great tribe of Tankhul Nagas. 
Intermediate in geographical position the Kolyas may be said to 
resemble the Kaupuis in the south, to blend into the Angamis 
on the north, to approximate to the Tankhuls on the east, and 
to gradually become more and more like the Kachcha Nagas 
on the north and north-west. Isolated, however, within their 
respective wild mountain homes the various clans of Kolyas 
have come to possess peculiarities in dress, social habits, and 
language which render it no difficult task to assign to each man 
his proper clan, if not to fix the very village to which he belongs. 
They have little or no dealings with each other, but on the 
contrary exist in what one might be almost pardoned for 
describing as a chronic and hereditary state of feud one with 
the other. 

There are said to be eight clans of Kolya Nagas named Tangal, 
Mao, Murram, Pural, Threngba, Meithiphum, Myang-Khong, 
and Tokpo-khul. These clans have been returned as about 
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5,000 souls each clan occupying from one to at most ten or 
twelve villages. Their customs differ but slightly from those of 
the Kaupuis, but in language, dress, and facial peculiarities they 
are much more nearly related to the Angamis. Indeed the Mao 
and Murram clans claim to have descended from the Angamis 
(or as they are here called the Gnamis) and the Angamis them- 
selves tell an amusing story of their history which tends to give 
credibility to the Kolya tradition. There was a lake, they say, out 
of which emerged three men: one went south and gave origin to 
the Mao and Murram clans, another west, the great ancestor of 
the Kachcha Nagas, and the third remained in the country and 
became the Angami. Colonel R. G. Woodthorpe has divided the 
Nagas of the Naga Hills and the country to the north of the 
Angamis into kilted and non-kilted Nagas. The Kaupuis and 
many of the Kolyas are non-kilted and wear a figleaf-like apron 
suspended from a waist string, or don a sort of tightly bound 
dhoti which covers the back as well as the front of the body. 
The dhoti worn by the Mao and Murram Kolyas, however, very 
much resembles the Angami Naga black kilt, only that the 
ornamental shells on it never (as was formerly the case amongst 
the Angamis) denoted a warrior who had captured so many 
human heads. The Kolyas as a race are, however, far inferior 
to the Angamis or even to the Kaupuis in matters of personal 
adornment. The Mao and Murram Nagas rarely wear any other 
garment beside their black kilt, and only occasionally do they 
possess ornaments or jewellery. The ears are however perforated 
by persons who desire to wear earrings during the winter months, 
and coloured cotton thread, red and blue, is worked into ear 
pendants eight inches long. The upper ends of these pendants 
are formed into a sort of long ring which projects in front, the 
ends dangling from behind the ear. Amongst both the Maos 
and Murrams the young men never sleep in their parents’ 
houses but live in a club or watch-house, and in this house in 
the case of the Murrams, the younger married men are also to 
he found. This fact would seem to point to a state of constant 
preparedness against the approach of an enemy. The young 
unmarried girls however, are never (as amongst the Angamis) 
found living promiscuously with the young men. Marriage is 
preserved with the utmost rigidity, adultery being punished by 
the death of the male offender, and by the woman having her 
hair cut off, her nose slit open, and, deprived of her jewellery and 
personal property, by being returned to her parents. Divorce 
is, however, easily procurable ; the consent of both parties being 
obtuined, the property is divided and the woman is thus once 
more free to marry whom she pleases. Although, as amongst 
the Kaupuis and the Angamis, the young parties are consulted 
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and their likings as a rule followed, marriage is contracted by 
the parents. The father of the boy or girl who wishes to get a 
daughter or son-in-law goes to the pre-arranged family with a 
present, and if this be accepted, marriage arrangements are rapidly 
completed and feasts given to all the friends and relatives. The 
rule usual amongst all Nagas, is with the Kolyas strictly 
observed, of marriage never being permitted within the same 
family. 

Theft is extremely prevalent and is practically viewed as a 
crime only when detected, but even then the punishment inflicted 
is simple, namely the compulsory return of the stolen property. 
To charge a man with stealing without being able to prove the 
theft might, however, mean a blood-feud. This looseness in the 
respect for personal property contrasts most forcibly with that 
which has been narrated regarding the Kaupuis where even 
the granaries are bolted only on the outside, and still theft is 
quite unknown. 

The whole of the Mao tribe is under one chief who receives 
tribute in the form of one basket of rice a year from each family, 
and exercises the usual authority possessed by all monarchs or 
rajahs. There are twelve villages of Maos, each comprising on 
an average about one hundred houses. In this respect the Maos 
are very unlike the Kaupuis, where each village has its nominal 
hereditary chief, who is, however, powerless, the village being a 
minature republic, and they are equally unlike the Angamis, 
where every village is broken into two or more khels, each under 
its respective head man. Combination is thus possible amongst 
the Maos, but impossible with the Angamis, since nearly every 
khel has a feud against at least one other ‘hel in one or more 
villages. ‘The Mao houses are like the Kaupui and Angami 
houses, gable-ended, but the walls are much higher than those to 
be seen in the Kaupui villages. 

The Murrams are contained within one large village of nearly 
1,000 houses. They have two hereditary chiefs, the greater and 
the lesser chief. Colonel W. J. McCulloch gives an amusing 
description of the tradition prevalent to account for this remark- 
able fact. “A former chief had two sons, of whom the younger, 
who was the greater warrior, desired to usurp the place of his 
elder brother. He urged his father to give him the chiefship. 
The old chief, afraid of his younger son, and unable to give up 
the birthright of the eldest, determined on a strategem. He 
told his eldest son to go and secretly bring home the head of 
anenemy. This having been done, the old chief summoned his 
sons, and giving each a packet of provisions, desired them to 
proceed in such directions as they chose in search of enemies, for 
he who brought in first the head of an enemy should be king. 
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The brothers took their leave, the youngest proceeding where he 
thought he would soonest procure a head, the eldest bending his 
steps to where he had concealed the one already taken. This 
he brought out of its concealment, and proceeded with it in 
triumph through the village. Nor was the youngest long in 
returning with a head, but having been preceded by his brother, 
the chiefship was declared to be the right of the eldest. This, 
however, did not satisfy the youngest son: he persisted in being 
called chief, and the matter was compromised, by both being 
allowed to remain, one as the great the other as the little chief; 
neither of them has any fixed revenue. But the village, when 
it is necessary, makes the great chief’s house, and they give him 
ii the hind leg of all game canght ; the little chief has no right to 
) anything, the houses in his vicinity, however, do at times give 

him a leg of game. Formerly no one was allowed to plant his 

rice until the great chief allowed it, or had finished his planting. 
/ This mark of superiority is not at present allowed by the little 
| chief, who plants without reference to his superior. There are 
dq many prohibitions in regard to the food, both animal and vegetable, 
| which the chief should eat, and the Murrams say the chief’s post 
i must be a very uncomfortable one.” 

The Murram houses are just the reverse to the Kaupui 
houses. In sickness, offerings are made to the deities, and a 
feast is occasionally given to the poor, but the priests and 
priestesses, who officiate on all such occasions, are not held in 
high esteem: the people, for example, never impoverish them- 
selves, as the Kaupuis do, to merit the praises of their priests. 

On the journey from Manipur to Kohima, the Murrams would 
not be visited, as their country lies considerably to the east of 
the path followed, being between that of the Maos and the 
Lahupas. The principal village of the Maos, however, forms the 
frontier of Manipur territory, bordering with the Angamis of 
the Naga Hills. I have discussed the Maos and Murraus first, 
because they are more numerous and more powerful than any of 
the other Kolyas. In passing, however, from Manipur to 
Kohima the Myang Khong clan is first visited, and then the 
a P. Meithiphums, before reaching the Maos. The Myang Khongs 
| ) possess nine villages, and each village has its nominal chief, but 
in village government, as in many other respects, the Myang 


Khongs resemble the Kaupuis far more than their northern 
neighbours the Murrams. The village of Tangal, which stands 
on a hill to the east of the lovely plain of Keithimabi, enjoys 
the high reputation of having been the birthplace of the 
founder of the present Manipur dynasty. But the Tangals 
differ so little from the Myang Khongs and Meithiphum clans 
that they need scarcely be more than mentioned by name. On 
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the crest of the hill above Myang Khong, the visitor is first 
made acquainted with the commemorative monoliths erected by 
the Kolyas, in honour of great feasts given on historic events. 
These are often nine or ten feet high, and occur as a rule in 
rows along some prominent and commanding ridge leading from 
the village. They do not, however, appear to be arranged 
according to any definite plan, either as to height or number. 
Sometimes a great stone will be found standing all by itself, 
with a cairn of pebbles gathered around it: at other times two, 
three, or it may be twenty or thirty occur over the crest of the 
hill or along the path leading to the village. At a distance, 
these remind one of the slate slabs which, in the far north of 
Scotland, stand in rows around the fields or enclose the roads 
which are there in many places carried, like water ruts, below 
the leve] of the fields. The habit of raising commemorative 
stones forcibly isolates the Kolyas from the Kaupuis, and allies 
them to the Angamis, but I could not discover any instance 
where these monoliths marked the tombs of great men, as is the 
case with many of the monoliths in the Khasia hills and among 
the Angami Nagas. 

After passing the frontier of Manipur near the village of 
Mao, the visitor finds in a very short time that he has entered 
the country of a new and more cheerful people, for the contrast 
between the Nagas of Manipur and the Angamis is extremely 
great. Instead of the untidy race, neglectful of all personal 
appearance, among whom he has sojourned for some days, he 
finds himself among a bold, warlike mountain race, who are as 
proud of their personal appearance as of their wild mountains 
and laboriously terraced hillsides. 


The Angamis. 


It is not my present purpose to dwell at any length on these 
people. They have been so fully discussed by Colonel Wood- 
thorpe and Captain Butler that little is now left to be told 
regarding them. The Khel system by which their villages are 
split into rival communities does not however appear to have 
been fully understood. Instead of the sub-clans occupying 
different districts they are dispersed throughout the country, 
each village consisting of two or more of these sub-clans or 
Khels. It is no unusual state of affairs to find Khel A of 
one village at war with Khel B of another, while not at war 
with Khel B of its own village. The Khels are often com- 
pletely separated by great walls, the people on either side 


' For representations of the Angami Nagas, see plates accompanying Col. 
Woodthorpe’s paper in “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” Vol. XI, pp. 56, 196. 
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living within a few yards of each other, yet having no dealings 
whatever. Each Khel has its own head man, but little respect 
is paid to the chief; each Khel may be described as a small 
republic. The club system for the youths of the village prevails, 
each Kiel having its own club-house or dosta-khana, in which 
not merely the young men, but also the young women all live 
together instead of with their parents. It has been stated by 
some of the writers on the Naga Hills that the young men in the 
Angami villages do not live together, as is the case with most of 
the Naga tribes. This mistake appears to have arisen from the 
fact that the men, not of the whole village, but of each Khel 
within the village do so, and indeed the men in the club or 
watch-house belonging to one Khel have often to keep as close 
a guard against those of another Khel as against the approach 
of an enemy outside the common fortifications of the village. 
While scrambling over the walls dividing the Khels of Kegwima 
I was not a little surprised when I came across a stone 5 feet 
long and 3 feet 6 inches broad, covered with cup-shaped 
markings. There were at least thirty-one such markings all 
apparently very old, most being coated with lichens. Some of 
the better markings were 2 inches in diameter and 14 inches 
deep. These on inquiry of the bystanders were at first said to 
be “nothing at all,” then, by-and-by an explanation was offered. 
Their fathers when they were children made these holes by 
imitating the grown-up people husking the rice in the large 
wooden mortars. When cross-examined as to how this game of 
childhood had disappeared they could give no answer. From 
one village to another I wandered with my eyes opened to see a 
new fact, which, whatever explanation may be given if it exists, 
namely, that numerous stones built here and there, now in the 
village fortifications and now in the commemorative piles, are 
freely covered with artificial markings closely resembling those 
found in many parts of Europe. A few of the more striking of 
such stones were photographed. I venture to give no theory 
regarding these markings, and I have called them by the name 
by which they are known in Europe, “cup-shaped markings,” 
because they are identical in size and form with those which my 
friend Mr. J. Linn, of the Geological Survey, took me over the 
North of Scotland to examine. Still less do I propose that 
there is anything more than a coincidence in the fact that they 
are in many cases associated, although apparently unconnected, 
with the habit of erecting great monoliths, such as are also to 
be found near some of the cup-shaped markings of Scotland. 
In one or two instances I discovered monoliths, each with 
one deep cup-shaped marking on its apex, and I could get no 
explanation of this fact. The Angamis are, however, believers 
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in evil spirits, and pile up great masses of leaves in the 
forest foot-paths dedicated to the spirits that dwell there. It 
is by no means uncommon to find near these heaps a pole 
stuck in the ground with a globular ball cut on its apex, and 
even a small hole drilled on the top. Poles of this kind I came 
across once or twice while wandering through the more 
inaccessible forests of Manipur, and I recollect to have seen a 
most remarkable accumulation of this nature in native Sikkim, 
Two or three poles, spear-like, were stuck in the ground, and 
across the path was drawn a string with feathers and broken 
eggs attached to it. Strings, said to be for the spirits of 
dying men to cross by, are regularly carried over the rivers 
by the Santals of Bengal, and cairns of stones, with sticks 
and bits of red-coloured cloth occur on every difficult mountain 
pass throughout India. It is worth adding that it is an uni- 
versal custom that all cairns of stones or of leaves dedicated 
to the spirits that reside there are passed by the traveller on 
his right, be he the bold Angami Naga, the miserable looking 
Tankhul of Manipur, or the happy Leptcha of Sikkim. 

Music is practically unknown amongst the Angamis, and 
their only song is the monotonous grunting of the hau-haw in 
different tones, indulged in and kept up by every man engaged 
on any kind of work. A song with words I believe to be 
unknown, and with the exception of the cow-bells and bamboo 
reed-whistles, they have no musical instruments—except one, 
by-the-by, which I do not recollect to have seen described, a 
bamboo Jews’ harp used both by the Angamis and the Khasias. 

Among the Angamis omens are generally consulted by rapidly 
cutting the woody stems of Adhatoda vesica into thin slices 
and watching in how many cases the dark heart-shaped pith 
falls directed towards or away from the operator. The Angami 
is an expert cultivator so far as his primitive agricultural 
implements admit of his being so. He has most marvellously 
terraced the slopes around his villages, cleverly carrying from a 
great distance by ingeniously constructed channels the water 
necessary for the irrigation of his crops. Rice is the principal 
crop, but Indian corn is now largely cultivated along with 
several species of beans and peas. De Candolle, in his most 
admirable little book on the cultivated plants of the world 
excludes the soy-bean (the seeds of Glycine Soja) from being 
Indian on the ground mainly of its having no vernacular 
names. It not only has a name in every vernacular in India, 
but it is largely grown by the Angamis,a people who have 
only taken from India the Indian corn and tobacco, and 
the Angami name for it, Zzo-dza, looks remarkably like 
Soya. It may be worth adding that while buckwheat and 
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amarantus grains, extensively cultivated by nearly all the hill 
tribes of India, are apparently nnknown to the Angamis, they 
cultivate in their place a labiate plant, Pevilla ocimoides, known 
to them as kenia. To the Manipuris, the Kolya Nagas, and the 
Angamis the wild madder, Rubia sikkimensis, is far more 
valuable than the equally abundant manjet, Rubia cordifolia. 
Few people can live long among the Angamis and not admire 
the beautiful scarlet-coloured human and goats’ hair with which 
they ornament their spears, earrings, and other ornaments. The 
power to dye human hair is doubtfully known to the European 
dyer, still less can he stain the siliceous layer of the rattan 
cane. Both these arts are fully understood by the Nagas, but 
they declare that if manjet be used instead of Rubia sikkimensis 
the result will not be obtained. This curious fact appears to 
be quite unknown to the hill tribes of other parts of India who 
alone use the manjet and pronounce the more extensive 
climber, 2. sikkimensis, as quite worthless. To obtain the red 
dye from the latter plant the bark of the Alnus nepalensis 
is employed along with a handful of the seeds of Perila 
ocimoides, and a little of the bark of Symplocos racemosa. The 
blue colour used by the Angamis is derived from Strobilanthes 
flaccidifolius, the rim plant of all the hill tribes of Assam, and 
not from the common indigo plant. This fact is even still more 
curious since rém is the indigo-yielding plant used in the 
adjoining provinces of China. 

This apparent digression has been made to explain the red 
and blue colours used by the Angamis, for their blue drapery 
and red hair ornaments are their most striking peculiarities of 


apparel. 


The Murring Nagas. 


Having now dwelt in some considerable detail with the 
people who inhabit the western and northern mountain tracts 
of Manipur, I must hasten to say something of the more primi- 
tive although none the less interesting people found on the 
eastern side. In a general sort of way it has already been 
explained that far to the south abutting on the Khongjai Kukis 
the Murring Nagas inhabit the Hirok mountains. These are a 
very Burmese-looking people who tie the hair in a knot and 
allow it to rest almost on the temples. In stature they are 
medium-sized. They wear a white sheet striped, or with only a 
coloured border. This is folded across the waist and tucked in 
at the side. Over the upper part of the body is thrown loosely 
a checked shawl. In the ears are worn small rings. 

While in many respects these people closely resemble the 
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Burmans, in religion and social customs they more nearly 
approach the Kaupuis, but like the Kolyas they love feasts and 
erect a commemorative pile of stones after each great occasion. 


The Tankhul Nagas. 


From the Hirok mountains north until they are met by the 
Murrams and Angamis and certain Burmese hill tribes, said to 
reside on the east and south-east of Sarameti, occur the 
Tankhul Nagas. These have been divided into two sections, the 
more timid and wretched Tankhuls to the south, who, like the 
Murrings and Kukies, use a bow and arrow, and to the north 
the stalwart Lahupa Nagas, who have held their own alike 
against the Angamis and the Burmans mainly from the reputa- 
tion they enjoy of being from their greater stature able to wield 
a much longer spear than any other tribe on the Assam frontier. 
The Manipuris call these people Lahupas from the basket-like 
helmets which they wear. The Tankhuls in the south are a 
diminutive race who wear the hair long behind and on the sides, 
but cut across the crown like the unmarried girls of Manipur. 
The Lahupas on the other hand cut off all the hair except a 
band across the head from the brow to the neck about two 
inches in breadth, in which the hair is left about an inch and 
a-half high, and so trained as to stand on end. This gives 
them a wild expression which their more stately form greatly 
enhances. (See Plate VI.) 

The Tankhuls and Lahupas are said to number about 20,000 ; 
they regard themselves as consisting of many sub-divisions but 
for the most part these are but the distinctions into villages 
and districts, for with the exception of the southern and 
northern tribes the others do not deserve separate notice. They 
are a tall race with large heads and heavy, stolid features, but 
still not unlike the lively Angamis with their small faces, small 
eyes, and high cheek bones. Their dress is often very scanty, 
especially that of the men, consisting in holiday attire of a 
piece of cloth folded around the waist with a portion hanging 
down in front. Over the upper part of the body they throw 
loosely a large white shawl with stripes of red composed of 
little patches, in a somewhat checkered pattern. But while 
working all these garments are rejected, and they are then seen 
to possess but one article of dress, a horn or ivory ring about an 
eighth to a quarter of an inch in breadth drawn over the person. 
Dr. Brown says, “the object of this custom, which is of great 
antiquity, is to prevent an erectio penis, they holding apparently 
that a mere exposure of the person unless so attended is nota - 
matter to be ashamed of.” This ring is assumed on reaching 
puberty and is worn until death. Among the poor people a 
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blade of grass is made to serve the same purpose as the ring. 
Numerous explanations of this remarkable practice have been 
offered but as yet without any satisfactory result. Dr. Brown 
seemed to think that it had some relation to the strange habit 
of the eldest son, on marriage, turning his parents out of their 
home and claiming two-thirds of all they possess. But surely if 
this habit proved irksome, rather than to retard the period when 
marriage would be desired, it would have been a simpler solution 
of the difficulty to alter the inhuman e¢ nc: ption of the selfish 
rights of a first-born son. 

On the birth of a child fowls are sacrificed and the women 
only of the village are treated to liquor. The child soon after 
birth has chewed rice placed in its mouth and is immersed in 
water nearly boiling from a supposed idea to make the child 
hardy. The mother is also made to perspire freely by being 
wrapped in hot water blankets until faintness ensues; on the 
third day the woman is allowed to go about and to resume her 
usual occupation. 

Of the personal ornaments worn by the Tankhul little need 
be said. The ears are always perforated, the opening being 
greatly dilated at first by means of a V-shaped piece of cane, 
and afterwards by a W-shaped piece. The process of perforat- 
ing the ears is, however, expensive, as a feast has to be given; 
it is accordingly customary to delay until a good number can be 
operated on at once. When properly formed the ear is orna- 
mented with a minature bale of white cotton wool at least two 
or three inches in diameter. At other times six or eight pieces 
of solah pith are placed together within the ear. Metal orna- 
ments are never worn. The armlets consist of a piece of light 
wood about three inches in diameter hollowed out so as to 
admit the arm, and reduced until the ring of wood is not more 
than a quarter of an inch in thickness. The outer surface of 
this armlct is then ornmented with red-coleured cane, covered 
over with the yellow bark of an orchid so as to leave exposed 
two rows of diamond-shaped spaces surrounded by the yellow. 

Whether on the death of a great personage or on the perfora- 
tion of the ears, notice is given of the feast by the construction 
of a great basket-work triangle of bamboo supported on tivo 
feet. This frame-work is variously decorated, and it is so con- 
structed that all persons seeing it can learn the day the feast 
has been arranged for. While passing the village of Khongui 
I had the pleasure to witness a ceremony to the great god 
Kanchin-Kurah praying that rain might come. This consisted 
of rice flour kneaded into dough and cut irto round, biscuit- 
like pieces and fried. Eleven pieces were prepared for each 
family, six for the husband and five for the wife. Sitting upon 
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a conspicuous spot each couple was dévoutly engaged eating 
a little dog’s flesh and breaking the biscuits. At each mouthful 
a fragment was thrown to the unseen, while his sacred name 
was repeated. Although no Naga will drink milk they all 
enjoy dog’s flesh immensely, and will eat eggs only when quite 
rotten and liquid. They say that once upon a time they were 
cannibals, and they point to a distant hill saying the people 
beyond it are cannibals to this day. While not eating human 
flesh, they will eat anything except horseflesh. Elephant, after 
being dead for some time and half putrid, is much relished. 

The names for the various hereditary chiefs and headmen in 
the Tankhul villages are the same as those which prevail with 
the Kaupuis, and indeed their religious ideas are also closely 
similar. They do not erect monoliths like the Kolyas and 
Angamis, but outside their villages they construct curious memo- 
rial tombs in commemoration of their great men. These consist 
of great platforms about 20 feet long, and perhaps three feet 
in height. They are three feet broad at the end nearest the village, 
and become about six feet broad at the further end. They are 
paved all over with slabs, and in time become most convenient 
resting-places. When recently constructed, however, they bear 
at the further end five wooden pillars curiously carved, three in 
front and two behind, upon which are placed the skulls and 
horns of the animals offered at the great feast. The two shorter 
pillars are each bifid at the top. The Tankhuls bury their dead. 

In conversation with the Tankhuls, I learned that once upon 
atime their villages were just as with the Angamis, broken into 
khels, but that long ago this system was abandoned. 

The Lahupa agriculture is much more primitive than that 
practised by the Angamis. Carts and ploughs are of course 
absolutely unknown in any part of Manipur territory. The 
Tankhul hoe is, however, only a small blade of about two inches 
in diameter, lashed on to a bent stick. By this means the 
surface is very indifferently scratched, and the wonder is that 
he succeeds in getting crops of any kind to grow. One 
curiously clever agricultural implement, however, I saw in use 
near Khongui. This was an implement to free the ground of 
weeds. It consisted of a hoop of iron about half-an-inch in 
breadth, the diameter of the hoop being about one foot. To 
each end of the hoop a handle was attached, and the imple- 
inent was so held in the hand that when dashed on the soft soil 
it passed completely underground, cutting off the roots of all 
the weeds. This I regard as a much more expeditious weeder 
than any hoe I have ever seen in Europe, As far as the 
Manipur tribes are concerned, I saw it only amongst the 
Tankhuls. In addition to rice, the Tankhul cultivates Job's 
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tears (Coix lachryma) as an article of food, a plant which by the 
Santals of Bengal and the hill tribes of most other parts of 
India is regarded as a most objectionable weed, and neither fit 
for human nor for animal food. 


The Manipuris. 


Having now briefly enumerated the leading hill tribes of 
Manipur, it would naturally conelude any such account to say 
something of the Manipuris themselves. This could not be done 
satisfactorily, however, in the space which I have at command, 
and J shall therefore conclude by saying that both in language and 
facial peculiarities the Manipuris would appear to be a mixed 
race between the Kukis and Nagas, and most probably the 
Kolya Nagas. 


Explanation of Plates V and VI. 


Plate V. Group of Kaupui Nagas. 
» VI. Group of Tankhul Nagas (Northern Lahupa tribe). 
Both these plates are taken from photographs by Dr. Brown. 


Discussion. 


Captain R. C. Tempie, with reference to the author’s remarks 
on the cane bridges of the Nagas, pointed out the analogous rope 
bridges of Kashmir, called the jhdéla and chikd. The jhéld bridge 
consists of a footway composed of a hawser of loosely woven ropes 
with another rope about three feet above it asa handrail. The 
chika consists similarly of a hawser from which is swung a large 
wooden ring in which the passenger is seated, and which is hauled 
across the stream by a second rope. Captain Temple also pointed 
out that like the Nagas the inhabitants of Sikkim and Népal dwelt 
on hill tops and high plateaux, so as to be out of the way of 
malaria, while their cultivation was often carried on at much lower 
levels. 

As regards the ground plan of a Naga house, broad in front and 
narrow at the back, it is curiously the very form that is so “un- 
lucky” in the West of.India that no native will live in one of such a 
shape. In the Punjab it is called shérdahdn, and Captain Temple 
having about seven years ago to induce certain people to settle in 
a portion of a Punjabi town, found it impossible to do so as the 
shape of the required spot was shérdahdn (lion-mouthed). 

The Karens of Burma, who are related to the Angami Nagas, 
north of Manipur, and to the allied tribes of Khyens and Kakhyens 
of Burma, have a system of external justice which would account 
for the perpetual blood feuds alluded to by Dr. Watt,the origin 
of which is unknown to the tribes themselves. A Karen may 
revenge a wrong done by an outsider on any member of his race 
or family—e.g., an English planter had a dispute with some 
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Karens of Henzadé about the price of some land, and then left 
Burma. Afterwards his son came to the spot from England to 
settle, having had no connection with the old dispute. He was 
murdered as being a member of the planter’s family, according to 
the Karen notions of proper justice. Of course, such a notion 
would tend to perpetuate blood-feuds for ever. The Karens, too, 
like the Nagas, have a personal god, but not apparently an evil 
spirit. This god, however, having deserted them, is not wor- 
shipped ; but the spirits inherent in every living thing, and indeed 
in all the more prominent inanimate things, who have power to 
harm men are worshipped, because they are active, and the god 
inactive. There is thus a very interesting practical pantheism 
within a mystical monotheism. ' 

As regards cup marks, Captain Temple pointed out that both in 
India and in Scotland instances were on record of boys and fisher- 
men (in the latter country) adding to the cup-marks on stones to 
the present day, and making fresh ones. This should make us. 
cautious about accepting the theories as to the antiquity of some 
of these marks. 

As to the use of the words Khel for clan and section of a village, 
and déstakhana for the common hall or house of a village; these 
are words of Persian and Parthian origin from western India, 
used in the same senses. This was curious and worth investigation. 
Analogous words are Kaji (=Qédz/) and Diwdn, used all over the 
Himalayas as titles for the ordinary officials of the native states : 
though the Muhammadans were never in Népal, Sikkim, or Bhutan, 
they are directly borrowed from them. 

Dr. Watt had remarked that the Nagas will eat any living thing, 
so will the Karens, excepting, however, the monkey. It would, 
therefore, be very interesting to know if the Nagas excepted any 
one animal from their category of food producers. (Dr. Watt here 
remarked that they excepted the horse.) Captain Temple thereon 
said that this information was important as it pointed to a possible 
totemism now or in days gone by. 

Lastly, as to polo—a game which had been mentioned by Dr. 
Watt. This was a game equally well known to the Baltis and 
Ladakhis of the north-west Himalaya, and was, Captain Temple 
understood, very like the form adopted by the Manipuris. 

Lieut.-Col. H. H. Gopwin-Austen said that it had been a great 
pleasure to him to be present to hear Dr. Watt give an account 
of the hill tribes around Manipur. It is a pleasure seldom 
accorded in this country to meet those who are familiar with a 
distant country which one knows well; and having been employed 
for a long period in those hills the speaker could testify to the 
accuracy of what Dr. Watt had told them that evening. He 
regretted that the map by which the paper, when read, was illus- 
trated, was on too small a scale to convey an accurate idea of 
the very extraordinary parallelism of the mountain ridges between 
Cachar and Manipur, and the manner in which the rivers break 
through it, and show the plain portion of that country. Dr. Watt 
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had, the speaker thought, put the elevation of the main range too 
high at 13,000 feet. 1ts mean height is said to be 6-7,000, for only 
a few points reach a higher altitude. ' 

Colonel Godwin-Austen took the opportunity now that they were 
discussing the tribes of the Manipur Hills, to allude to an officer 
who knew more of them and their language colloquially than any 
man now living—viz., the late Colonel McCulloch, who was 
resident at Manipur for over twenty years. To him the Kuki tribes 
now living on the south of the valley and all around owe their 
very existence ; but for him they would have all passed into slavery. 
When these tribes were driven north by the Lushais, Colonel 
McCulloch found them lands in the hills around Manipur. Colonel 
Godwin-Austen said that on their becoming aware that he ‘was 


- an intimate friend of Colonel McCulloch, they gave him ever 


assistance that lay in their power. The old men asked after him, 
and they called him still their father: it was one of those many 
examples which show how some English officers make themselves 
beloved by the natives of the country. 

Sir JoserpH Fayrer also made some remarks, and the Author 
briefly replied, correcting the mistake as to the altitude of the 
mountains. 


The EGYPTIAN CLASSIFICATION of the Races of MAN. 


By REGINALD Stuart Esq., LL.D. 


Purares VII VIII.] 
[An address given before the Anthropological Institute on May 25, 1886.]} 


I SHALL attempt to state in a short space as much as may be 
considered certain as to the Egyptian classification of the races 
of man. 

The Egyptian information on this subject is extremely valuable 
as it takes one back at least three thousand years, while the 
evidence of other nations is very slight. In the Roman evidence, 
the latest, there is very little of value, if we except such subjects 
as the reliefs of Trajan’s column, and these, from the inferiority of 
their art, lack due weight. The Greeks present many precious 
memorials of the races with whom they came in contact, in the 
portraits of the kings or leading men, but we must remember 
that the type of the mass of a people can hardly be represented 
by these personages, whose type must have been raised by their 
intermarriages with the most beautiful women of their time, not 
necessarily of their own race ; and we have also to take into con- 
sideration the sense of beauty which pervaded all the Greeks 
did, and their leaning towards elimination, the necessary corollary. 
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of measure and form, which caused them, even when making a 
portrait,to reject, when possible, anything which appeared to them 
ungraceful, or jarred on their sense of beauty ; so we can get little 
direct evidence from them except the heads of the Bactrian kings 
on their coins, and some of those of the kings of Bosporus. In 
the Assyrian and cognate representations where we might have 
expected to find abundant evidence we are somewhat at a loss. 
The Assyrians themselves are shown to have been of a very 
pure type of Semites, but in the Babylonians there is a sign of 
Cushite blood, so slight, however, that we should probably pass 
it over unperceived, unless we knew it was to be looked for. 
There is one portrait of an Elamite (Cushite) king on a vase 
found at Susa; he is painted black and thus belongs to 
the Cushite race. The Ethiopian type can be clearly seen in 
the reliefs depicting the Assyrian wars with the kings of 
Ethiopia, but it is hard to discriminate Arabs or Jews from 
Assyrians; in fact it is only in the time of good art that 
distinctions ,are traceable. On the Egyptian monuments, how- 
ever, we not only find very typical portraits but also an attempt 
at classification, for the Egyptians were a scientific people with a 
knowledge of medicine, and also skilled mathematicians ; there- 
fore their primitive anthropology isi not unexpected. 

In the first place the quality of Egyptian art is to be considered, 
and in looking at the plates we must first master its peculiarities. 
In dealing with the reliefs and fresco paintings we must remem- 
ber that the eye was always represented as seen full face. We 
must mentally obliterate it and substitute a correct eye to give 
the face its proper value. In spite of this, the Egyptians had a 
wonderful way of representing in their portraits different types of 
race and in giving the character of the person. This is exemplified 
in the statues of Nefert and Rahotep, the husband and wife 
seated together, found in their tomb by M. Maspero near the 
pyramid of Meydum: each face has the characteristics of its 
sex, and both are full of strength and repese. Still more 
charming is the statue of husband and wife of the Ramesside 
period in the British Museum. They have the same distinctive 
characters as the Meydum group, and even greater refinement. 
The delicacy of execution is specially seen in the woman’s feet. 
They have a true sympathy, sitting hand clasped in hand 
looking steadfastly forward into “God’s Underworld,” as they 
did from their ancient tomb. So beautiful are they that 
a high authority has said that our art students could not 
do better than make serious studies from these lifelike heads. 
Men who could work thus would never fail to catch some 
of the characteristics of those they were depicting. Even though 
in every king’s face we can trace the same dignified calmness 
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and repose peculiar to the royal ideal, yet the unrolling of the 
mummies of Seti I and Rameses II has verified the difference in 
their portraits, and thus we may have faith in the representations, 
although we must make allowance for the type of royalty. 
Another characteristic of the Egyptian artists was their fondness 
for caricature. Perhaps we may account for this: their art was 
most employed in depicting solemn scenes, and now and then they 
found relief in an outburst of merriment which they could not 
repress ; thus we see in a painting where the mummy is shown 
rowed across the river in the stately funeral procession, that one 
of the boats has suddenly capsized and its occupants are seen 
struggling in wild and ludicrous confusion. It is a strange, 
curious thing to find such a “ painter’s license” permitted in so 
serious a scene. Then we should remember that the Egyptians, 
in common with the Greeks and Romans (and may I not add 
we English also), had a great contempt for all other nations, and 
would much rather depict them worse and not better than they 
really were; and as all the foreign types shown on the wall 
paintings are of enemies, and generally captives, they have a 
certain woe-begone look natural to men who were being led 
with ropes round their necks in the processions of their victors. 
But even making full allowance for all these things we need 
not be afraid of trusting the Egyptian artist. 

The date of the evidence we have extends generally from 
1500 to 1200 B.c. The first type of Semites is, indeed, found 
in the older tombs of Beni Hasan a thousand years earlier, 
and we mark the peculiar type of the Hyksos or Shepherd 
Kings about 1700 8.c. The main documents, however, belong to 
the period between 1500 and 1200 B.c. 

I shall carefully avoid the use of technical terms, for I wish 
what I have to state to be as clear as possible and intelligible to 
the layman. I am also most desirous to eliminate all disturb- 
ing elements, and therefore I will not raise any doubtful questions 
which might be disputed, as to the exact position on the map 
of all these races, for such debates often lead to an entire 
rejection of a truth although it may be quite indisputable, 
because it fails to convince, as all the minor details cannot be 
settled satisfactorily. An instance of this mistrust is found 
in the identification of peoples of the Libyan type with the 
Sicilians and Sardinians. The great majority of scholars 
accept this as a fact, but there are some few who deny the 
truth altogether, because they are not able to localise these 
Sicilians and Sardinians to any exact spot. They will not be 
satisfied with the general fact that they came undoubtedly from 
the islands and coasts of the Mediterranean Sea. All such dis- 
putes should be carefully avoided in an elementary statement, 
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as they do but disturb what is certain—the great invasion of 
Egypt by these islanders and coastlanders, which is an important 
factor in the classification of the different races. 

The heads on Plate VII, 1, 2, 4, 5, are taken from the Tomb 
of King Seti; they are from a mythological scene, and are types 
representing the four races of man. Two other subjects, Nos. 3 
and 6, are representations from other frescoes in the Tombs of 
the Kings. No.1 is the Egyptian race, Nos. 2 and 3 Semitic, 
No. 4 Negro, Nos. 5 and 6 Northerners. In Plate VIII are 
representations from historical scenes of divisions of these 
races. The Egyptians class the four races thus, according to 
colour: 1st, the Egyptians or redskins; 2nd, the Semites or 
yellow-skins; 3rd, the Negroes or black men; and 4th, the 
Northerners or white men. 

We are only entitled to say four races by allowing the 
Egyptians to call themselves a distinct race, which they did, as 
they considered themselves to be the race of man. (1). They 
were marked by their small beard and moustache, and their 
abundant crisp black hair; they are identical with the Copts. 
Two other nations come under the Egyptian type: First, the old 
Cushite inhabitants of South Arabia and the opposite coast of 
Africa, who traded with the Egyptians. Plate VIII, No.8, isa 
representation of one of these, date 1600 Bc. This subject is 
taken from the famous reliefs of the expedition of Queen 
Hatshepu up the Red Sea and beyond to the Somali coast. The 
character of face is similar to the Egyptian, but less refined. 
Secondly, the Phcenicians, who are almost identical with the 
Egyptians in colour, and can only be distinguished from them 
by details of costume, such as the wearing of boots ; some are 
lighter in colour than the Egyptians, being a northern variety 
of the race. We have, therefore, these two families allied to the 
Egyptian type, the inhabitants of the coasts of Arabia and Africa 
on the Red Sea, and the Pheenicians; but no other nation can 
safely be classed in this race. (Il). No. 2 on Plate VII 
represents the usual Semite type on the Egyptian monuments. 
There is a strong likeness to the Assyrians, as shown in their 
own sculptures, quite sufficient to enable us to recognise the 
same race in both. No. 3 is a curious head resembling 
the Egyptian type in the beardless chin and long side lock, 
but it represents and really belongs to the Semitic type. (III). 
No. 5 is most interesting, he is a very typical Libyan northerner, 
wearing two ostrich feathers for his head dress, the curious side 
lock, and with crisp hair, and small beard and moustache. 
This type is the mythological one, and markedly differs from 
another of the same class to be next noticed, as well as from 
the historical representations of different sub-races. No. 6 is 
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another Northerner. He is drawn in the plate too much 
like a Semite, the lower lip being made too projecting, for 
it should be parallel with the upper one. The features re- 
mind one of the Persian type. Although most of the types 
of other nations are represented as savage, the Egyptians did 
not look on all beside themselves as such, for this Northerner is 
richly clothed in what seems some beautiful Persian shawl robe. 
Under the Libyan stock, the Egyptians classed a variety of sub- 
races that came from the west and north. Plate VIII, No.9 isa 
typical Libyan from the country to the west of Egypt. His 
harsh features are especially marked by the extremely strong 
supraorbital ridges, forming a prominence above the nose. An 
islander, No. 10, exaggerates these peculiarities, and may be of 
an even purer type. Both are very strongly accentuated forms 
of the mythological type, No. 5. In the islander or coastlander, 
No. 11, we see a Jess harsh variety, entirely without the supra- 
orbital ridges. Our difficulty with these types, except only 
No. 9, is-in the endeavour to localize them. The Egyptians 
were at war with the Libyans and their allies from B.c. 1400 to 
1200, when Egypt suffered five invasions from the west, and one 
from the east. M. de Rougé identified the invading nations with 
the Sards, No. 10, and Sikels, 11 (?), the primitive inhabitants 
of Sardinia and Sicily, who he supposed crossed to Africa, 
near Carthage, and joined in the invasions of Egypt. There was 
no more difficulty in reaching Carthage frdm Sicily then than 
there was later in Homer’s time, and as we know the invading 
races usually came from the west and are distinctly stated by the 
Egyptians to have been inhabitants of the islands of the Great 
Sea or Mediterranean, we have no other alternative unless we 
bring them from the Grecian Archipelago. There is no question 
about the presence in the Mediterranean of these islanders and 
coastlanders, as we may call them, though we may not be able 
to localize them to any particular coast or island. The remark- 
able type, No. 11, is that of a nation represented by three varieties 
with similar features, and a remarkable head dress, who invaded 
Egypt from the east, and one of which undoubtedly came from 
the Mediterranean Islands. These last, M. de Rougé has iden- 
tified with the Danai. (IV). No. 4is not a pure negro type, rather 
a Nubian, but we have a negro shown in the captive, No 12, 
who is as good a representation as could well be made, except, 
perhaps by the Greeks or best modern artists. This race was 
sub-divided into Negro and Nubian varieties as just shown. 
There are two other most interesting races which lie out- 
side all these classifications, the so-called Hyksos, or Shepherd 
Kings, and the Hittites. The Hyksos type is best represented by 
one of the sphinxes discovered at Zoan, or Tanis, by M. Mariette 
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to whom we owe the recovery of the Hyksos monuments. 
(A lithograph of the sphinx was here exhibited “Rev. Archéo- 
logique, 1861,” pp. 4, 5). They conquered Egypt before 2000 
B.c., and were expelled. 1600 B.c., the date of the conquest 
being doubtful, but that of the expulsion nearly certain. These 
kings were the Pharoahs of Joseph’s day, and the sphinx’s head 
may be a portrait of Joseph’s master. We do not know how 
they conquered Egypt or whence they came; they began their 
rule by destroying the monuments, but soon they adopted 
Egyptian manners and language, and organised the country, 
retaining much of the old system. They gave many towns 
new Shemite names, in addition to their old Egyptian ones ; 
and they divided the country into two parts, ruling them- 
selves in Lower Egypt but allowing subordinate kings to 
rule in Upper Egypt. One of these under-kings rebelled, and 
this rebellion led to the final expulsion of the Hyksos, who 
fled to Palestine where the whole race disappears from history. 
They had a remarkable type marked by an aquiline profile, 
enormous supraorbital ridges forming a great prominence above 
the nose, very high cheek bones, and flat mouth; we can find 
no type under which to class them. Some think they were 
Cushites, others identify them with the Hittites, but these 
Hittites are almost as obscure and perplexing ; perhaps some 
day among fresh excavations we shall discover an Egyptian 
sculpture which will throw light on this enigma or perhaps a 
fortunate find of skulls may help us to a solution. The type is 
certainly not Egyptian; for this face so full of energy, firmness, 
and resolution, forms the greatest contrast with the air of calm 
repose and placid dignity peculiar to the old Egyptian kings. 

The Egyptians never called these shepherd kings by the name of 
Hyksos ; sometimes they use a term which may mean shepherds, 
but is vaguely employed for easterns generally ; they looked on 
them with the utmost abhorrence, and when obliged to mention 
them on the monuments they sometimes called them “ the plague.” 

No. 7 is a Hittite, a name one almost fears to use, so 
much has been written on the Hittites which is extremely 
hypothetical We know there was a great nation west of 
Assyria, called Kheta by the Egyptians, Khatti by the 
Assyrians ; their capital in the age of Rameses II was Kadesh, 
on the River Orontes, and they are identical in name with 
the Hittites of the Bible. No doubt they were the Hittites 
with whom Solomon traded. The Hittites fought with the 
Egyptians, forming the head of a great confederacy, consist- 
ing of several other tribes, and in their great mixed army repre- 
sented on the monuments of Rameses II, we find distinct types 
of Semites and Tartars. 
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| The head given is that of a Hittite king, but being an old 
man and rather stout it is difficult to assign him to a par- 
| ticular race: possibly we might associate him with the 
Northerner, No. 6. Another Hittite king whose daughter 
Rameses II married, is sculptured as of quite a different type, 
very like an Egyptian. 

: When we attempt to understand primitive representation and 
if look at the nations of three thousand years ago to study their 
if aspect, their dress, their language, and their art, we perceive 
1 a wonderful revelation of remote times, in an area extending 
over a vast expanse including the islands of the Mediterranean, 
and reaching from Carthage on the west as far as the source of 
the Tigris on the east. Surely it is worth while to obtain some 
trustworthy records of this amazing and deeply interesting piece 
of the world’s history before all the precious remains are 
destroyed, which it seems they inevitably will be, and that very 
soon. Might we not succeed in securing the services of some 
able man combining the knuwledge of an archeeologist and man 
of science with the skill of a photographer, such as Mr. Flinders 
Petrie, who has already done such good work in Egypt? Could 
we not enlist the public sympathy sufficiently to provide the 
means necessary to enable us to send out such an explorer to 
obtain for us correct photographs of the portraiture of different 
races still remaining on the walls of the monuments before these 
most valuable records shall be lost to us for ever @" 


Explanation of Plates VII and VIII. 


1. Rosellini, Monumenti Storici. Plate CLV, Tomb of 
Seti I. Ratu, Mankind. 
» 2. Jd. Aamu, Semites. 
» Id, Plate CLVIII. Aamu. 
4. Id. Plate CLX, cf Plate CLVI, Tomb of Seti I. 
Nehsiu, Negroes. 
5. Id. Plate CLX, ef. Plate CLVI, Tomb of Seti I. 
Tamhu, Northerners. 
» 6. Id. Plate CLVIII. Tambhu. 
7 
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. Id. Plate CXLIII, 7, Palace of Rameses III. Chief of 
Kheta. 

. Diimichen, Flotte einer aegyptischen Konigin. Plate 
XVI. A man of Punt. 

. Rosellini, op. cit. Plate CXLII, 3, Palace of Rameses ITI. 

| Chief of Lebu. 


[' Since the lecture was given, Mr. Galton has obtained a grant from the 
British Association, and Mr. Petrie has been entrusted with this important 
| mission. | 
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Fig. 10. Id. Plate CXLIIT, 10, Jd. Shairdana of sea. 
» 11. Id. Plate CLXI, Medinet Habu, cf Plate CXLIV. 
Shakalsha. 
, 12. Jd. Plate CXLI, Palace of Rameses III. 


DIscussIon. 


_ Mr. Berti, after having pointed out the importance of the state- 

ments made with so much clearness by the lecturer, remarked that 
the most important was the peculiar characteristics of the Hyksos 
King as revealed by the last discoveries; and he suggested that 
the explanation might be found in the racial origin of the invaders 
of Egypt, who were generally considered as Semites, but whom 
the classics sometimes called Scythians. This name, no doubt, 
does not designate any well defined population, but it was 
generally applied to the people of Southern Russia, and therefore 
might in this case refer to an Ugro-Tartar race. Mr. Bertin added 
that Mr. R. S. Poole had set forth the important anthropological 
results of the study of the Egyptian monuments with so much 
lucidity that it made the speaker wish that the lecturer would now 
turn his attention to the Assyrian and Babylonian monuments, 
which might also lead to some important revelations. 

Professor FLower said that the thanks of Anthropologists were 
due to Mr. Poole for his careful and exhaustive analysis of the 
large mass of materials bearing upon the subject of races, scattered 
through the ancient Egyptian monuments. There were two special 
points of interest which had occurred to him during the reading of 
the paper. First, with regard to the people called by Mr. Poole 
“ Northerners ” (figs. 9 and 10), in the great development of the 
supraorbital ridges, and the receding character of the forehead, 
they resemble a type recognized in the earliest known crania found 
in central Europe, which has received the name of ‘ Neander- 
thaloid,” because it reaches its extreme development in the famous 
skull discovered in the Neanderthal, near Bonn. It is extremely 
probable that these “ Northerners” were descendants from a 
primitive European people which had crossed over to Africa, 
probably by the Straits of Gibraltar in prehistoric times. Secondly, 
the figure of the Hyksos monarch exhibited by Mr. Poole has 
certain Mongolian characters, especially in the breadth and promi- 
nence of the cheek bones, so much so as to suggest that the 
invasion and occupation of Egypt by the so-called “ Shepherds,” 
was one of the numerous instances in which some of the nomadic 
Tartar hordes of Central and Northern Asia, have poured forth 
from their native lands, and overrun and occupied for a longer or 
shorter period the countries lymg to the west and south of them. 
If this view cau be maintained, the Hyksos invasion and occupation 
of Egypt would have been only one of the series, of which the 
conquests of Attila, Tchinghis Khan, and Timur, and the more 
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rmanent settlements of the Finns, the Magyars, and the Turks 
in Europe, are well-known examples. 

Mr. Hitrton Price said he had listened with considerable interest 
and attention to Mr. Poole’s lecture, and should like to ask him 
a few questions. Could he tell him which of the tribes he had 
described he considered to be the Khita and the Rutennu respec- 
tively, of whom we read so much upon the Egyptian monuments, 
and whether he considers No. 2 or No. 6 of his illustrations to 
represent the Rutennu who Champollion said were Lydians, and 
who held sway over the whole of Syria, including Assyria and 
Babylonia, until they were conquered by the Khita. 

Referring to the interesting drawing of the Sphinx handed 
round, which Professor Flower considers to have a marked 
Mongolian type of feature, and which Mr. Poole ascribed to the 
Hyksos period, Mr. Hilton Price would like to be informed 
whether Mr. Poole thought the Hyksos were the Amou, as we 
learn from M. Chabas, in his “ Etudes sur |’Antiquité Historique 
d’aprés les sources Egyptiennes,” page 92, that the Amou embraced 
all the great nations of Central and Eastern Asia, Palestine, Syria, 
Asia Minor, Chaldea, and Arabia, and as Professor Flower said 
those races of Central Asia were a pastoral sort of people, and as 
the Hyksos were often called Shepherds, might not they have been 
these Amou: 

Mr. Hype Ciarke said he would not follow Professor Flower into 
the regions of speculation in which he thought the Professor was 
coming nearer to a solution. He did not consider that Mongolians 
were to be reduced to the one scholastic type, and had always been 
disposed to look for the Hyksos among those Turanians who had 
— so large a part in prehistoric times in Syria, in Asia Minor, 
and indeed throughout Europe and the East. What he wished to 
do was to stimulate the Institute to profit by the valuable notes 
and suggestions of Mr. Poole on a most important anthropological 
topic. He would urge that a committee should be formed to give 
effect to Mr. Poole’s plans. One part of these was to obtain the 
advice of other Egyptologists as to the monuments to be copied. 
This should be carried out on their President’s plan on some scale 
uniform for comparison, and which could be afterwards applied for 
comparison with other representations, Akkad, Khita, Etruscan, 
Assyrian, Cypriote, &c. He would reconimend the President to 
bring the matter before the British Association at Birmingham, 
forwarding a recommendation and application for a small grant. 
This he thought they might naturally expect would be granted. 

Mr. Turopore Bent, Mr. A. L. Lewis, and the PresipEnt also 
took part in the discussion. 

Mr. Poo.e in reply expressed a hope that Mr. Bertin would make 
a similar endeavour to lay before the Institute the anthropological 
evidence of the monuments of Babylonia and Assyria, and agreed 
in admitting the importance for the Hyksos problem of the Scythic 
element in early history. This Mr. Flower had shown in his 
remarkable criticism uf the Hyksos head from a sphinx discovered 
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at San (Zoan, Tanis), in which he saw Mongolian characteristics. 
Further, in showing that the earliest European type, that of the 
Neanderthal cranium, was seen in the aquiline variety of the 
“‘Northerners” with strongly marked supraorbital ridges and 
receding forehead, Mr. Flower had e a most important 
discovery. His view received support from the existence of mega- 
lithic monuments along the North African coast, extending, he 
believed, as far east as Algeria. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 
JANUARY 25TH, 1887. 
FRANCIS GALTON, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Anniversary Meeting were read and 
signed. 


The PRESIDENT declared the ballot open, and appointed the 
Rev. E. 8. DEwick and Mr. C. H. READ Scrutineers. 


Mr. F. G. H. Price, the Treasurer, read the following Report 
for the year 1886, which was adopted. 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1886. 


The amount received from subscriptions is less than last year 
by £25 5s., although £57 16s. arrears has been paid, against 
£48 6s. in 1885. In that year, however, three compounders’ 
fees of £21 each had been received, whereas only one member 
has compounded in the year just passed. 

The sale of publications has produced £83 12s, 10d., and a 
small sum is still due to the Institute. 

The total amount received has been £657 18s. 10d., which is 
£36 8s. 7d. less than the corresponding receipts of last year. 

The cost of printing the four numbers of the Jowrnal has 
been £215 16s., this is £52 17s. 6d. more than last year, when 
the amount paid was exceptionally low, but is not above the 
average cost of the four numbers for which payment is made in 
the course of the year; the increased expenditure has been 
caused by the printing of tabular matter which is always 
expensive. 

The illustrations have cost £30 18s. 10d., against £27 8s. 8d. 
in 1885. 

The cost of postage and office expenses is within a few 
shillings the same as last year. 

The house expenses amount to £33, being £9 17s. less than 
in 1885. 

The fees paid for the incorporation and registration of the 
Institute amount to £14 5s. 2d., and the expenses incidental to 
the meetings held in the Conference Hall of the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition were £2 4s. 
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The total current expenses of the year have been £11 15s. 4d. 
more than last year, but £34 7s. 74d. less than in 1884, and 
£48 9s. 114d. less than in 1883. 


The balance is £119 19s. 2d., against £176 17s. 14d. last 
year. 


The subscriptions in arrear amount to £189, the greater part 
of which may be considered good. 


F. G. Hitton Price, 
Treasurer. 
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384 Report of Council. 


Mr. F. W. Rupuzr, the Secretary, then read the following 
Report :— 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND FOR THE YEAR 1886. 


In the course of the year which has just ended the Institute 
has held no fewer than eighteen meetings. The presence of an 
exceptionally large number of colonial visitors in London during 
last year suggested to the Council the advisableness of eliciting 
information of an authentic character respecting the present 
condition of the Native Races of the British Possessions. Five 
special meetings were accordingly held during the months of 
June and July in the Conference Hall of the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition. In order to make room for these Con- 
ferences, the last of the ordinary meetings of the Session, which 
would have been held in June, was omitted; the number of 
ordinary meetings being thereby reduced to twelve. 

During the past year the following forty-four papers and 
other communications have been read before the Institute, 
namely :— 


1. “On Recent Designs for Anthropometric Instruments.” By Francis 
Galton, Esq., F.R.S., President. 

2. “On a Skull from an Ancient Burying Ground in Kamtschatka.” By 
Professor A. Macalister, F.R.S. 

3. “On the Cephalic Index.” By J. G. Garson, Esq., M D. 

4. “On Australian Medicine Men.” By A. W. Howitt, Esq., F.G.S, 

5. “ On the Numerals of the Yoruba Nation.” By Adolphus Mann, Esq. 

6. “On the Flint-knappers’ Art in Albania.” By A. J. Evans, Esq., M.A. 

7. “On some Stone Implements found in South Africa.” By W. H. 
Penning, Esq., F.G.S. 

8. “ Notes on Some Prehistoric Finds in India.’ By Bruce Foote, Esq. 

9. “ On some Instruments for Anthropometric Research.’’ By J. G. Garson, 
Esq., M.D. 

10. “Qn the Present Condition of the Bechuana, Koranna, and Matabele 
Tribes.” By Captain C. R. Conder, R.E. 

11. “ The Origin of Agriculture.” By H. Ling Roth, Esq. 

12. “‘ On the Sengirese.” By Dr. 8. J. Hickson. 

13. “On Permanent Colour-types in Mosaic.” By Francis Galton, Esq., 
F.E.8., President. 

14. “On some African Skulls in the Cambridge University Museum.” By 
Professor A. Macalister, F.R.S. 

15. “On the International Agreement on the Cephalic Index.” By J. G. 
Garson, Esq., M.D. 

og the Skeleton and Cephalic Index of Japanese.” By J. G. Garson, 


17. “On a Skull from New Ireland.” By Professor A. Macalister, F.R.S. 

18. “The Ancient Egyptian Classification of the Races of Man.” By 
Reginald Stuart Poole, Esq., LL.D. 

19. “The Present Condition of the Native Population of the Cape of Good 
Hope.” By R. J. Mann, Esq., M.D. 

20. “On the Condition of the Natives of the Gold Coast Possessions.” By 
Sir James Marshall. 
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. “On Ethnological Objects from South Africa.” By C. D. Webb, Esq. 
. “On the African Tribes of the British Empire.” By J. Thomson, Esq. 
. “On the Natives of Cyprus.” By Hamilton Lang, Esq. 
. “On the Natives of British Guiana.” By E. F. im Thurn, Esq. 
. “On the Caribs.” By G. H. Hawtayne, Esg., C.M.G. 
. “On the Natives of British North America.” By Dr. J. Rae. 
. “On the Ethnological Exhibits in the Colonial and Indian Exhibition.” 
. H. Read, Esq., F.S.A. 
. “ On American Shell-work and its Affinities.” By Miss A. W. Buckland. 
. “On some Ethnological Objects from Ceylon and the Maldive Islands.” 
. W. Rossett, Esq. 
. “On the Native Races of Australia.’ By James Bonwick, Esq. 
. “On the Natives of New Zealand.” By F. W. Pennefather, Esq. 
32. “ The Aborigines of Fiji.” By the Hon. James E. Mason. 
33. “On the Native Tribes of the Straits Settlements.” By F. A. 
Swettenham, Esq. 
34. “ On the Natives of British North Borneo.” By W. B. Pryer, Esq. 
35. “On an Interpretation of one of the Copan Monuments.” By Dr. E. T. 
Hamy. 
36. “ The Aborigines of Hispaniola.” By H. Ling Roth, Esq. 
37. “The Tribes of the Eastern Soudan.” By Donald A. Cameron, Esq. 
38. “On some West African Symbolic Messages.” By George W. Bloxam, 
Esq., M.A., Assistant Secretary. 
39. ‘‘The Races Inhabiting Sierra Leone.” By T. R. Griffith, Esq. 
40. “‘On Papuans and Polynesians.” By the Rev. George Brown. 
41. “On Songs and Song Makers of some Australian Tribes.” By A. W. 
Howitt, Esq., F.G.S. 
42. “ Music of the Australian Aborigines.” By the Rev. G. W. Torrance, 
Mus.D. 
43. “On the Aborigines of Western Australia.” By R. H. Bland, Esq. 
44, “A Brief Account of the Aboriginal Races of Manipur and the Naga 
Hills.” By George Watt, Esq., M.B., C.B. 


The four numbers of the Journal published during the year, 
viz., Nos. 54, 55, 56, and 57, contain 482 pages of letterpress, 
with 12 plates of illustrations. These Journals have appeared 
with punctuality. 

During the past year 22 new members have been elected, of 
whom 16 are ordinary, 4 honorary, and 2 corresponding members. 

The Institute has lost through death or resignation, 21 
ordinary members, and 1 corresponding member. 

The former and present state of the Institute, with regard to 
the number of members, are shown in the following Table :— 


Honorary. | Corresponding. | Compounders, | Ordinary. | Total. 


January lst, 1886 76 89 493 
Since elected .. +2 22 
Since deceased .. -1 10 
Since retired .. ee ee 12 


January Ist, 1887 77 
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It will be seen from this table that the total number of 
members of the Institute at the present time is precisely the 
same as at the corresponding period of last year. At the 
same time it is matter of regret that there has been a falling- 
off, though a very slight one,in the number of subscribing 
members. 

The Council appeals to all who are interested in any of the 
various branches of the Science of Man to assist in the develop- 
ment of the Institute by securing additional members. 

With an enlarged income the efficiency of the Institute could 
be increased, and it is especially desirable that more funds 
should be available for the improvement of the Journal. 

The Council regrets to report that the Institute has lost 
through death the following Members :—The Viscount Barring- 
ton, Mrs. Bathoe, Professor George Busk, Mr. F. T. Hall, Mr. 
Andrew Maclure, Major-General Sir Arthur Phayre, Rear- 
Admiral Bedford Pim, Mr. C. H. Williams, Dr. R. J. Mann, and 

Dr. J. F. N. Wise. 

' The Council regrets that Mr. F. G. H. Price, to whom the 
Institute has been indebted for so many years for carrying on 
the duties of the Treasurership, has felt that the continuance of 
these financial cares is incompatible with the active prosecution 
of his archeological investigations. On receiving Mr. Price’s 
resignation as Treasurer the Council marked its appreciation of 
his long and valuable services by a special vote of thanks. In 
proposing Mr. A. L. Lewis as his successor in the office of 
Treasurer, the Council feels that it is nominating a gentleman 
who unites a professional knowledge of accounts with sincere zeal 
for the welfare of the Institute. 

It was mentioned last year that the Council proposed to take 
steps for the incorporation of the Institute under the Companies 
Acts, 1862 to 1883. In accordance with the resolution passed 
at the anniversary meeting in January, 1886, the incorporation 
has been effected, and the members have therefore the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the Institute is now placed in a legal 
position superior to that which it had occupied during the 
previous period of its existence. 


The adoption of the Reports of the Treasurer and Council was 
proposed by Mr. G. M. ATKINSON, seconded by Mr. M. Beaurort, 
and carried unanimously. 


The PRESIDENT then delivered the following address :— 
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ApprEss delivered at the ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL INSTITOTE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 
January 25th, 1887. 


By Francis Gatton, Esq., F.R.S., President. 


Our Institute, as appears from the Report of the Council, and 
as I hope from your own observation also, continues to perform 
its self-appointed task with usefulness, and to satisfy to the 
best of its opportunity the current needs of anthropological 
record and research. 

It was formally incorporated under the Companies Acts on 
March 26th. 

The year that has passed by has been eventful to it in many 
respects. The Institute has sustained, as in the course of 
nature it must do from time to time, the loss of valued members 
by death; it has also witnessed a considerable widening of the 
field of anthropological interest. 

The nearest of our losses is through the death of our former 
judicious President, Mr. George Busk, distinguished in many 
lines, but in those which concern us, more especially as a 
craniologist. No one is better qualified to do justice to his 
labours in this special department of anthropology than his 
intimate friend Professor Flower, who at my request has kindly 
drawn up the notice of his life and works which will be found 
printed after this Address (p. 403). 

Sir Arthur Phayre, G.C.M.G., was an administrator of high 
rank, who eminently devoted himself to the study of the men 
over whom he had to rule, and whose frequent memoirs, geo- 
graphical and others, connected with Burmah, made him for 
many years the principal authority upon that country. 

Through the death of Dr. Mann we miss a frequent attendant 
at many scientific meetings, who had been an eager exponent 
of South African ethnology for many years, and always ready to 
give or to obtain information for scientific inquirers on African 
subjects. In advanced age, though suffering from the severe 
bodily infirmities which ended in death, he superintended the 
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arrangement of the Ethnological Collection of Natal in the late 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition, and almost, if not quite, his 
last public appearance was when reading a memoir upon them 
at one of our Conferences in that building. 

These and other active and efficient members have been taken 
from us, while new and zealous men have joined our ranks, so 
the Institute as a whole lives and thrives like an organic body ; 
each of us in his turn plays his part, then falls away, and 
another succeeds to his place. 

I will in my further remarks on the past year refer not 
directly to our own proceedings, as they appear set forth in our 
Journal, under the careful and willing editorship of Mr. Rudler, 
but to those instances of our action outside, with which members 
have less opportunity of becoming acquainted. 

An extensive ethnological inquiry has been initiated by the 
Council of the Palestine Exploration Fund. They formed a 
Committee upon which I was appointed to serve on behalf of 
this Institute, to draw up a list of questions applicable to the 
various races inhabiting Syria, which are to be placed in the 
hands of the numerous persons who come within the sphere of 
their operations. Many of these have had medical instruction 
and are likely to prove competent observers. The task of doing 
this was ultimately placed mainly in the hands of Captain 
Conder, R.E., to be carried out upon the general lines laid down 
in the Anthropological “Notes and Queries,” but of course 
they have been much modified to suit the special inquiry. 
The questions are now printed and will very shortly be 
distributed. 

The Anthropological “ Notes and Queries” to which I have 
just referred, are running out of print. They were drawn up by 
various members of our Institute, at the suggestion of and under 
the editorship of our then President, Colonel Lane Fox, now 
General Pitt-Rivers. They were published at the cost of the 
British Association, who at their last meeting constituted a 
Commitiee from among the former writers of the little volume, 
to consider the propriety of publishing a second and revised 
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edition. The Association also made a small grant to cover 
initial expenses. 

The British Association has further assisted the objects of our 
Institute in another way. It will be recollected by many that in 
the course of a discussion last spring that arose after the memoir 
read by Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole on the races portrayed in the 
ancient Egyptian monuments, that gentleman pointed out the 
urgent importance of obtaining photographs of all those sculptures 
and pictures that refer to persons of known races. He also 
suggested that Mr. Flinders Petrie might be induced to under- 
take the task of making them. Many of our members entered 
warmly into this view, and on application being made to the 
British Association a grant was made by that body to a Com- 
mittee of which I was chairman, to carry this proposal into 
effect. The Committee has met and discussed the matter with 
Mr. Petrie, who was then in this country. A list of about 70 of 
the portraits that appear most desirable to photograph, was 
drawn up and carefully considered, and Mr. Petrie willingly 
undertook the labour of photographing them, so far as oppor- 
tunity should permit. He is now in Egypt. 

The Ethnographical Gallery at the British Museum was 
thrown open in April last after its re-arrangement in rooms left 
vacant through the removal of the Natural History collection to 
South Kensington. The adjoining Asiatic saloon, which con- 
tains specimens of Oriental art and objects illustrative of the 
Oriental religions, was opened at the same time. The collection 
now comprises that formed and bequeathed by Mr. Christy 20 
years ago, which, for want of space in the Museum had remained 
for most of that time comparatively unknown to the public, and 
installed in his former private residence. The whole has been 
very largely extended and supplemented through the continued 
zealous efforts of Mr. Franks. The arrangement of the pre-historic 
section is being vigorously proceeded with and will probably be 
completed in the spring. It will include the collection of Canon 
Greenwell as well as the pre-historic portion of that of Mr. 
Christy. Greatly as the space allotted to the collection has been 
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increased, and though it now occupies a magnificent suite of 
rooms, it is still seriously cramped in many of its sections. It is 
far from being as amply housed as those of Berlin and Vienna. 
Its area is too small for the legitimate requirements of a collection 
whose object is to explain the development of the faculties of 
mankind by specimens of their handiwork, beginning with 
those of pre-historic times and passing through successive and 
parallel stages of barbarism to the dawn of the higher modern 
civilization. 

The anthropological collection presented by General Pitt- 
Rivers to the University of Oxford, is now nearly arranged by 
Professor Moseley in the building erected by the University to 
receive it. The ground floor will be thrown open to the public 
daily in the afternoon during the present term, and Dr. E. B. 
Tylor will lecture every Monday afternoon on the collections in 
the building. There is hope that the remainder of the room 
wil] be opened before the end of summer. It is gratifying to 
find that this magnificent collection excites much interest in the 
University, and is likely to be largely frequented. 

Another great event of anthropological interest to us in the 
past year was the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, whose 
exhibits, so far as they concerned ethnology, were well brought 
into notice during the series of Conferences held by our Institute 
in the Conference Hall of that building. The subjects of the 
various Conferences will be found described in the Report of 
the Council and in the Journal of the Institute. 

It has, moreover, led to the project of an Imperial Institute, that 
shall also serve as a memorial of the 50th year of Her Majesty’s 
reign. Its principal function will be to bring us, who live in 
the mother country, into close and permanent touch with our 
fellow subjects of all varieties of race, creed, and mode of 
thought, who are spread over Her Majesty’s dominions. It is a 
grand idea, which, if adequately carried into effect, will prove a 
noble achievement. Primarily the object of the Imperial Institute 
is to afford a centre of intelligence for commerce and emigration ; 
but a busy mart and frequent meeting place for representatives 
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of all the races in the British dominions cannot fail incidentally 
to become an important centre of. anthropological intelligence. 
It is in reference to that aspect of the future Imperial Institute, 
which also in some degree characterised the past Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition, that I offer the following remarks. 

I am not sure whether there is any need for me to allude at 
all to a proposal that has been publicly urged, that a prominent 
feature of the Imperial Institute should be an Ethnological 
Museum of the races in the British dominions. There is no 
reason, so far as I have heard, to suppose that a museum of this 
kind is likely to be included in the plan, but as a proposal for 
it has been and may again be brought forward, I think it is 
well to show reasons why so costly and large an adjunct would 
not be of first-rate importance to us. The British possessions 
are spread widely over the globe, but they do not by any 
means include representatives of all the races that inhabit it. 
It follows that an Ethnological: Museum, limited to the handi- 
work of populations subject to the British rule, cannot have 
the same scientific importance and interest as such general 
ethnological collections as those at the British Museum and 
. at Oxford, of which I have just spoken. There seems to be 
no very useful stage half way between a good local and a 
good general museum. The former exhausts the peculiarities 
of its district, the latter collates analogous objects from every 
district where they exist, and makes each help in interpreting 
the rest. It therefore seems to me undesirable to ask that a 
prominent feature of the future Imperial Institute should be an 
ethnological collection, limited to the particular group of races 
who happen now to fall within the British possessions; on the 
other hand, the desire of any colony to maintain a local museum 
of its own would, I conceive, receive warm encouragement from 
anthropologists. 

In the hope that the proposed Imperial Institute will be a 
focus for anthropological reference and information, we ought 
cordially to wish it success. With its prospective libraries, with 
the opportunities it will afford of personal intercourse with 
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colonists, and by the stimulus that it is capable of giving to a 
wide scientific co-operation, it may become a powerful agent in 
advancing anthropological knowledge and research. 

The Colonial and Indian Exhibition brought forcibly to 
notice the rapid diminution in present and future importance of 
the barbarous races who inhabit the temperate regions of the . 
world in which Europeans are now establishing themselves. 
Their peculiarities are losing present interest and are becoming 
historical and archaic, little to be taken into accovnt in 
reckoning upon the future of those regions. They are to the 
new European lords of the soil of not much more consideration 
than the vegetation of the wilderness might be to the owner of 
a newly reclaimed and scientifically cultivated farm. The whole 
of the exhibits of native handiwork in the large courts occupied 
by Canada made so small a show that they could have been 
partly placed on an ordinary sized dinner table and partly hung 
up on the wall behind it. 

In such colonies as these the anthropological interest of the 
future will become less and less concerned with the customs of the 
barbarous races who may still inhabit them, and more and more 
assimilated to that which we now take in the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom. A vast deal remains to be done at home 
before this interest can even be moderately satisfied. It is but 
very lately that we have acquired a fairly exact knowledge of 
the most marked physical peculiarities of our countrymen ; as to 
their mental characteristics they are almost untouched by the 
methods of strict scientific inquiry. Whatever concern we 
justly feel in taking stock from time to time of our race at 
home, and in discovering how far its quality is improved or 


‘deteriorated by locality, occupation, or other influences, that 


concern will be even more keenly felt in extending a similar 
inquiry to distant settlements of our race, where the differences 
of environment are greater than with us, and their effects are 
therefore less liable to be confused with those of concurrent and 
hidden influences. In astronomical language they will have 
a larger parallax, and therefore the errors of observation will be 
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less liable to vitiate the results. We can be sure that whatever 
effort we may bestow upon inquiries into the vital statistics of 
the numerous communities of our race who are settled in 
diverse climates and under various circumstances, will be more 
effective in solving the problems of sociology than the same 
amount of effort limited to investigations in the mother 
country. 

Here I will draw your attention to the very important aid to 
sociological ‘research that is likely to be given by the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute which Sir Rawson W. Rawson has 
had the good fortune to succeed in establishing. It is a body of 
great administrative weight and influence. It consists of 
members and associates, limited to the number of 200, who are 
heads of official statistical bureaux in all parts of the world, of 
commissions and of societies, and others who have special 
statistical knowledge or qualifications. Its object is to introduce 
uniformity, as far as may be, in statistical returns, so as to make 
those of different countries mutually comparable, and to stimulate 
the interests of Governments and individuals in the study of 
social phenomena. This Institute as at present arranged, is to 
meet biennially. The present year will be that of its second 
meeting, and at Rome. 

As regards India and the Colonies in which the native 
population is large and is likely to subsist, whether owing to its 
vitality being strong enough to hold its own against that of the 
whites in a fair field of competition, or because the white races 
cannot thrive and multiply in their climates, additional objects 
of anthropological research will abound. Each of the various 
native races call for as much study as our own, and the 
sociological problems that arise from the mixture of races 
introduce a further complexity. Moreover, they are problems 
not only of academic interest, but they are living conditions 
that statesmen have to face and deal with. 

I must diverge for a moment to express the welcome we 
afford to the Anthropological Society newly established at 


Bombay, for the discussion of Indian topics. It seems to be 
VoL. XVI. 2F 
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supported on all sides by natives as well as Europeans, with the 
utmost cordiality. The first number of its publications reached 
me a few days ago, and judging from the variety of its contents, 
and the originality of its papers, it seems likely to give valuable 
future aid to the advancement of our science. Also, I will take 
this opportunity of referring to another new Anthropological 
Society, that of Japan. It has already during the few 
months of its existence, published two numbers in the J apanese 
language, with some illustrations, and English tables of contents. 
The society has been instituted at a most propitious moment, 
when the traditions and usages of Old Japan remain in full 
memory, while the rapidly growing culture of New Japan has 
become sufficiently advanced to make their collection and study 
a matter of interest to the people. No doubt some of the 
more valuable papers in this journal will hereafter appear in 
one or other of the chief European languages. The curse of the 
Tower of Babel, in whatever sense we may employ the phrase, 
has long pressed heavily upon scientific men in Europe; the 
contemplation of the additional burden on our descendants of 
having possibly to learn Japanese, Russian, and Chinese as 
well as the western European languages can hardly be indulged 
in with equanimity. 

The recent extraordinary spread and domination of the white 
races over the world is forcibly brought into notice by the 
various political treaties that have lately assigned vast regions 
in the Pacific Islands and in Africa to the protectorate of one 
or other of the great European Powers. It makes us again 
consider the often discussed problem whether any offshoots 
from European races are destined to take root and to naturalise 
themselves in the tropics, or whether the conditions of life in 
those climates are so prejudicial to their health, vigour, and 
fertility as to exclude the possibility of such an event. 

It seems strange to say, after the experience of generations 
that we have had in India and elsewhere, that adequate data 
for the decisive answer to this question by appeal to past fact, 
do not appear to exist. Statisticians who have attempted the 
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problem have commonly arrived at this conclusion, The paucity 
of available data is due to the habit of successful colonists to 
return to their homes in later life, and for their children, even 
if they settle in the land where they were born, to marry 
European wives, and so to import fresh blood. Besides this 
the field of inquiry is full of statistical complexities and pitfalls, 
so much so as to render it futile to attempt to fairly state and 
weigh such evidence as exists, on an occasion like the present. 
However, I am desirous to say something on the subject, and 
to bring to your notice two or three general considerations, 
that are not without importance in themselves, and which have 
an independent interest of their own. 

The unsuitability of the tropics for European settlement is 
principally due to their heat and to their diseases. I will con- 
sider these separately. 

As regards heat we should bear in mind the great and 
increasing power of man to control within doors the influence 
_of the out-of-door temperature. It has been almost wholly 
exerted until very recent years in resisting cold, with the 
happy result that active industries are carried on under 
inclement skies throughout the year, irrespectively of season, 
and that a highly refined and artificial society exists in 
countries which without warming appliances could be inhabited 
only by rude races, half dormant during the winter. It is 
difficult to assign any limit in the direction of the poles at 
which civilisation is impossible on account of the incapacity of 
man to battle with the cold. That limit is certainly not reached 
at St. Petersburg nor at Archangel. 

It has not been the practice until very recent times to pro- 
duce cold on a large scale by artificial means. I do not speak 
of the cooling produced in dry air by the evaporation of water, 
nor of that produced by radiation into space from the surface 
of the ground when the air is very still and the sky perfectly 
clear; these are exceptional circumstances, and are absent in 
the countries where the oppression of a hot. and humid atmo- 


sphere is most severely felt. But I mean such cooling as is 
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produced on a large scale and of great intensity by one or 
other of the several forms of refrigerating machines worked by 
coal that are now used in the transport of frozen meat even 
from the Antipodes, and to preserve it for a long time in the 
same condition after its arrival in this country. It is reason- 
able to ask whether it might not be possible to alleviate the 
heat at least of sleeping rooms where there is no opening 
and shutting of doors, by some such process, and so to render 
the tropics more habitable to Europeans than they now 
are. 

The idea is not new. It was, I believe, first broached by the 
late Mr. Siebe in his examination before the Commission of 
1863 into the Sanitary State of the Army in India (pp. liv and 
326), and now that his machine and those of many other in- 
ventors are largely employed and their use is rapidly extending, 
the same idea has again been occasionally brought forward. I 
would refer those who desire late intelligence about refrigerating 
machines to Mr. T. B. Lightfoot’s admirable paper upon them in 
May last (1886) before the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
and to the discussion that followed. A previous memoir by the 
same author before the same society was read in 1881. I have, 
however, come across no calculations of the expense of cooling 
sleeping rooms in hot climates, so I have myself made a 
calculation for a single typical case which will afford a 
useful basis for hypotheses of what is or may hereafter be 
feasible. 

In an occupied room when the purity of the air neither in- 
creases nor diminishes, the volume of outflowing air in each 
unit of time must contain just as much impurity as was being 
exhaled into the general body of air in the room during the 
same period. The greater the rate of outflow and replacement 
by fresh air the less the percentage of remaining impurity. 
Experience shows that an outflow of 1,200 cubic feet of air 
per man per hour, and a corresponding inflow will keep a room 
in these climates in fair condition; 1,500 would probably 
suffice in the tropics. This amount is, of course, independent 
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of the size of the room, and it is that which is now allowed 
in barracks,* 

The volume of air that actually passes through the lungs 
is comparatively insignificant, being only from 7 to 8 cubic 
feet per man per hour, or the one hundred and fiftieth part 
of the air needed for ventilation. 

In supplying cold air under the supposed circumstances it 
must at the same time be dry air, else its mixture with the 
hot humid atmosphere would produce a cloud of vapour. 
The special case I will examine is that where it is required 
to supply air at 70° Fah., with a dew-point of 60°, when the 
temperature of the surrounding atmosphere is 90°, and the air 
is damp to saturation. 

At a barometric pressure of 30 inches each cubic foot of 
the air to be supplied contains a weight of 514 grains troy of 
dry air associated with 5 grains of vapour.. The same weight of 
dry air when raised to 90° and fully saturated will contain no 
less than 15 grains of vapour. Therefore for each cubic foot of 
supply, 10 grains weight of vapour in excess will have to be 
condensed into water, and to do this exhausts no less than 784 
per cent. of the total cooling power that is required. 

I find this total cooling power to be such that 68 grains of 
ice at 32° will effect it,? in other words that one ton of ice will 
supply air of the desired quality sufficient for one man, namely, 
1,500 cubic feet per hour, for 127 hours, or during 16 nights of 
eight hours each. 

There are some additional items of cooling to be effected, but 


1 See “ Healthy Dwellings,” by Captain Douglas Galton, C.B., F.R.S., 1880. 
2 The number of units of heat required— 


(1) To melt 68 grains of ice at 32° F, into water of the same temperature 
and— 
(2) To raise that water to 70°; 

Are equal to the number of units of heat parted with— 
(3) To condense 10 grains‘of vapour at 90° to water of the same temperature ; 
(4) To cool that water from 90° to 70°; 

(5) To cool 514 grains of dry air to the same amount, and— 

(6) To cool the 5 grains of vapour that are associated with it. 
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they are relatively insignificant in amount. About 530 grains 
of vapour per man per hour are given off from the lungs and 
skin, and all of this has to be condensed. But as we have 
already allowed for the condensation of ten times 1,500 or for 
15,000 grains per hour, the additional demand in this respect is 
only one twenty-eighth part of that which has been already 
met. 

Again, the volume of heated expired air is said in the tropics 
to be less than in these climates, and to be only 7 cubic feet 
per hour; its temperature will be say 98°. The additional 
demand for cooling somewhat less than this small quantity of 
dry air through 28°, is insignificant compared to the first 
charge which has already been met, of cooling 1,200 cubic feet 
through 20°. 

Again, we may safely assume that the amount of warmth 
radiated from the surface of the body or carried away from it by 
heated currents is of relative insignificance, but I have no data 
to estimate it correctly. 

We may fairly conclude that an additional 5 per cent. to the 
previously calculated quantity of ice would more than cover the 
demand for all these additional purposes. 

We have lastly to consider the waste of ice owing to the in- 
vasion of heat through the walls and roof. Of course these 
would have to be made of very good non-conducting material, 
like the walls of refrigerating chambers. 

Allowing for everything, it seems that a ton of machine-made 
ice, which can be produced at the prime cost of a very few 
shillings, might well serve to cool the sleeping room of one man 
for a fortnight. Artificially made ice can, as I learn on inquiry, 
be bought at the works at any time in London, if on a large 
scale, at 20s. a ton. It is carted, delivered, and stored for 30s. a 
ton. 

The cooling of a sleeping room even by the costly method 
of artificially made ice would therefore be by no means a 
serious expense in comparison to other luxuries, and the details 
of successfully constructing a refrigerated sleeping room seem 
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to present no serious difficulty and to involve no large cost. 
It is easy to imagine how the ice would have to be stacked as 
in an ice house, above the ceiling of the refrigerated chambers 
among air flues ; and how the inlet pipe before entering the 
room might pass by the newly incoming warm air from the 
outside in order that the saturated and over-chilled air should 
‘yield some of its cold to it,.and enter the room as a somewhat 
‘less cold but dry air. Whether a better and much cheaper 
way of cooling a sleeping ehamber by compressed air or other- 
wise might not be employed, is another question into which I 
do not enter. Certainly experiment is desirable, for whenever 
the problem of artificially cooling bed chambers and dwelling 
rooms shall have been practically solved, one of the difficulties 
in the way of Englishmen naturalising themselves in the tropics 
will have been removed. 


As regards the diseases of hot climates which severely affect 
most Europeans, experience has largely shown that tropical 


countries are much more habitable in established settlements 
than they were to travellers and to the earlier settlers who were 
destitute of wholesome comforts. Sir Bartle Frere laid much 
stress on this, and quoted striking instances of it in India, in 
his memoirs on Eastern Africa. 

Sanitation has within very recent years improved the life rate 
of our soldiers in India, so much so that the proportion who die 
annually is stated to be only one-quarter as great as it was a 
few years ago, their death rate now lying between 15 and 17 per. 
thousand, while before the Crimean War it was between 60 and 
70 per thousand. 

There is I presume little chance of mere acclimatisation pro- 
ducing much effect in a few generations, or of an acquired 
capacity of withstanding tropical disease being transmitted 
hereditarily to descendants. The successful settlement of 
tropical countries seems to depend on “accidental” varieties of 
our race being found able to thrive in them. There is a marked 
difference between the power of different Englishmen to with- 
stand, for example, the effects of African climate, It has been 
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a prominent feature among the successful explorers of that 
country that although they may frequently suffer from fever, it 
takes no permanent hold upon their constitution. It is clear 
that men possessing such natural peculiarities, have a far better | 
chance than others of naturalising themselves and their de- 
scendants in tropical homes. There is therefore some hope of 
vigorous varieties of the English race being found able to 
establish themselves in our tropical possessions. The process 
would be effected least wastefully to life, through a step-by-step 
fashion; emigrants from families already thriving in sub- 
tropical countries being likely to include a much larger pro- 
portion of individuals capable of thriving in still hotter climates 
than those coming directly from England. 
Much has recently been written on the difficulty of any rare 
accidental variety of animal or plant establishing itself, when it 
has unrestricted opportunity of intercrossing with the parent 
stock. It is urged that the peculiarity would be halved in each 
successive generation, and would very soon cease to be apparent 
in the descendants. It seems to me that this argument is 
sometimes pressed too far. It cannot be a general truth that 
characteristics blend, else, to take a conspicuous example, there 
would be a growing tendency in every mixed population for 
the eye-colour to become of a uniform hazel or brown gray 
tint, through the intermarriage of persons whose eye-colours 
differ widely. On the contrary, I have lately shown by a con- 
siderable body of statistics’ that among the English, the pro- 
portions between the eye-colours, as sorted under seven headings, 
has not changed at all during four generations. The fact is 
that heritages are only partially liable to be blended together ; 
partially they are mutually exclusive. No case of inheritance 


probably falls altogether under either of these opposed extreme 


conditions, but some approximate to one, and others to the other. 
I am not aware that the respective results of these two extreme 
conditions have yet been put forward quite as forcibly as they 
admit and deserve to be. 

1 “ Family Likeness in Eye-Colour,” “ Proc. Royal Soc.,” 1886. 
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I will explain what I mean by rude but sufficient illustrations. _ 
Let us suppose a black population with a single white individual 
in it, and endeavour to trace the tints of his descendants under 
each of the two ideal conditions of completely blending and of 
mutually exclusive heritages. We will reduce the problem to its 
simplest form by assuming that intermarriage with the parent 
stock is the rule, and that there is no change in the vitality or 
the fertility of the hybrid offspring. It will be best to begin by 
supposing each pair to leave just two children to succeed them. 
Let us, for illustration sake, imagine a large number of similar 
glasses, each intended to represent a single individual, and the 
tint of their contents to represent those of the persons to whom 
they severally refer. In illustrating the effect of perfectly 
blending inheritance we have merely to mix a glass full of 
black fluid with a glass full of white fluid and to pour the 
mixture into two other glasses which represent the two 
children. That mixture will be of course the same in both, and 
of a pure mulatto tint. Repeating the process with each of 
the two glasses we obtain four glasses all of quadroon tint, then 
eight of octoroon tint, and so on. All this is plain enough; but 
now let us take the case of mutually exclusive heritages. I 
will represent the tint of each individual by a cylinder that 
just fills the glass. There will be a large number of glasses 
each filled with a black cylinder and one with a white cylinder. 
We will now treat their contents in the same outward form as 
before. We mix, that is, we throw and shake together in a 
separate jar the contents of the two glasses, namely, a white 
cylinder anda black cylinder, and then fill two other glasses from 
out of the jar. The contents of these two glasses will not be 
mulatto, but one of them will be pure white and the other pure 
black. We repeat the process and obtain four grand children, 
one of whom will still be of unmixed white and the other three 
of unmixed black ; we repeat it again and obtain eight grand- 
children, one of whom will be pure white and the other seven . 
pure black, and so on for any number of generations, the 
one white cylinder appearing unchanged in every one of them. 
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It would be tedious and of little profit to endeavour to modify 
this rude but distinct illustration so as to apply to families of 
varying numbers of children. In some cases the offspring 
would fail and the race of the white cylinder would come alto- 
gether to an end, in others it would be prolific and increase. In 
all cases the broad fact remains conspicuous that when heritages 
are mutually exclusive a rare variety may have numerous 
chances of establishing itself, one in each of many successive 
generations. Until it is wholly abolished, it will present itself 
again and again for competitive examination without diminution 
of vigour, and if it has natural advantages over the general 
population it has a corresponding number of chances of pro- 
fiting by them. The conditions are far different with the 
heritages that blend. In these cases the peculiarity of one 
parent is diluted to half its amount in the very first generation, 
so that under the most favourable supposition of the offspring of 
that parent mating together and never mixing their blood with 
outsiders, and of not suffering from this close interbreeding, 
they would only be mulatto. No more than one-half of the 
original peculiarity of the one black parent could possibly 
become an established characteristic. 

It is between these two extreme conditions that the facts of 
inheritance really lie. They might be roughly illustrated by sup- 
posing each of the glasses to contain neither a volume of fluid 
nor yet a single cylinder, but a moderate number of large beads 
partly strung together as on a broken necklace, from which 
some fall off each time it is handled; but I will not pursue this 
illustration further. Suffice it to conclude that the establishment 
of a somewhat rare variety as that of white men naturally suited 
to thrive and multiply in tropical climates, is not so great an 
improbability as those anticipate, who lay exclusive stress on 
the tendency of rare peculiarities to disappear in a very few 
generations, through free intermarriage with the ordinary 
members of the original stock. 
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OBITUARY NOTICE OF THE LATE PROFESSOR BUSK. 


By the death on the 10th of August last of Mr. George Busk 
the Institute has lost one of its oldest and most valued 
members. 

He was born on the 12th of August, 1807, at St. Petersburg, 
being the second son of Mr. Robert Busk, an English merchant 
residing in that city. He early devoted himself to the study of 
surgery, entering as a pupil at the Medical School, which had at 
that time a considerable reputation, established in Aldersgate 
Street, near St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. He became a member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in 1830, and was elected an 
honorary fellow of that body in 1843. For many years he was . 
Surgeon to the Seamen’s Hospital established on board the 
Dreadnought, an old man-of-war moored off Greenwich, an office 
which he resigned in 1856. Although never in large practice, 
chiefly owing to the fortunate circumstance that he was not under 
the necessity of devoting himself to the drudgery of the pro- 
fession, he acquired a considerable reputation as a scientific 
surgeon and made some important contributions to the advance- 
ment of surgical knowledge. It was, however, as a naturalist 
that he was best known to the world. His early predilection for 
microscopic research, and familiarity with the instrument at a 
time when it was in comparatively few hands, led him to select 
the lower forms of animal life, as the principal objects of his 
painstaking and accurate researches. The numerous memoirs 
which he published, especially upon the organization and classi- 
fication of the polyzoa had already in 1856 made him so 
great a reputation that when in that year Sir Richard Owen 
resigned the Hunterian Professorship at the Royal College 
of Surgeons, which he had long held with great distinction, 
Mr. Busk was chosen by the Council of the College to succeed 
him. His strength, however, lay rather in investigation than 
in exposition, and his modest, retiring nature making public 
lecturing an uncongenial pursuit, after three years he resigned 
the chair. He did, however, admirable service to the college 
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for many years, as a Member of the Council and of the 
Board of Examiners, and in 1871 was chosen to serve in 
its highest office, that of President. He was also an examiner 
in the University of London and the Army Medical Board; for 
many years Secretary to the Linnean Society, a member of the 
Council and Vice-President of the Royal Society, a Member of 
the Council and Vice-President of the Zoological Society, 
a Member of the Council of the Geological Society, Treasurer 
of the Royal Institution, a Member of the Senate of the 
University of London, Trustee of the Hunterian Museum, and 
one of the Governors of Charterhouse School. The number 
and variety of these appointments show the esteem in which 
his sound judgment, wide knowledge, excellent common sense, 
unwearied industry, and sterling integrity of character were held 
by his friends and colleagues. 

For his numerous and varied researches in zoology, physiology, 
and comparative anatomy, the Royal Society in 1871 awarded to 
Mr. Busk a Royal medal, and he also received the Lyell and 
Wollaston medals from the Geological Society for his labours in 
paleontology, mainly the description of mammalian remains 
found in caves. It is, however, chiefly his work in connection 
with anthropology, a subject to which he devoted much of his 
time in the later years of his life, that must be spoken of here. 
He was elected a member of the old Ethnological Society in 
1863, and soon after became one of its Vice-Presidents. In the 
negotiations connected with the fusion of that society with the 
Anthropological, which resulted in the formation of the present 
Institute in 1871, he took a considerable part. Of this body he 
was a Member of the Council from its foundation until the 
advance of illness about a year before his death compelled him to 
cease from attending. In 1873 he was elected President, an office 
which he served for two years with great advantage to the Insti- 
- tute, having been most assiduous in the discharge of its duties. 

Mr, Busk’s taste for anthropology appears to have been first 
roused by the opportunities for its study afforded by the seamen 
of the most varied races and nationalities who became patients 
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at the Dreadnought Hospital ; and a small collection of typical 
crania which he then formed, furnished the materials for com- 
mencing those investigations into the distinctive characters of 
the skulls of races, which will always be associated with his 
name. He was the first in this country who seriously attacked 
this difficult problem, and he expended a vast amount of careful 
observation and experiment in devising methods of measuring 
the external form and estimating the internal capacity of crania. 
Since he first took up this question, the science of craniometry 
has engaged the attention of numerous anatomists in all parts of 
the civilised world, and has made advances which naturally 
have left Busk’s methods somewhat in the rear, but still the 
ingenuity of his modes of procedure, and the thoroughly 
scientific and conscientious spirit in which his investigations 
were carried on will never fail to meet their due recognition. A 
large work which he had for many years in hand, entitled 
“Crania typica,” containing descriptions and carefully executed 
lithographic figures, either by his own hand or of that of one of 
his accomplished daughters, was never published ; but the plates, 
as far as they were completed, have been deposited in the library 
of the Institute. 

The following list of Mr. Busk’s published memoirs in 
anthropological subjects will give some idea of the extent and 
scope of his researches in this branch of science. 

1, “ Observations on a Systematic Mode of Craniometry.” 
“Trans. Ethnol. Soc.,” I, 1861, p. 341. 

2. Translation of Schaaffhausen, “ On the Crania of the most 
Ancient Races of Man ;” with remarks, and original figures, 
taken from a cast of the Neanderthal Cranium. “Nat. Hist. 
Review,” 1861, pp. 155-176. 

3. “Observations on some Skulls from Ceylon, said to be 
those of Veddahs.” “Linn. Soc. Journ.,” VI (Zool.), 1862, p 
166. 

4. (With Carpenter and Falconer). “An account of the 
proceedings of the late Conference held in France to enquire 
into the circumstances attending the reported discovery of a 
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Human Jaw in the gravel at Moulin-Quignon, near Abbeville ; 
including the Procés Verbaux of the sittings of the Conference, 
with notes thereon.” “Nat. Hist. Review,” 1863, pp. 423-462. 

5. “Note on the Skeleton found at Bennet Hill, Elgin.” 
“ Journ. Anthrop. Soc.,” II, 1864, pp. 9, 10. 

6. “On a very Ancient Human Cranium from Gibraltar.” 
“ Brit. Assoc. Rep.,” XXXIV, 1864 (Sect.), pp. 91, 92. 

7. “Account of the Discovery of a Human Skeleton beneath 
a bed of peat on the coast of Cheshire.” “Trans. Ethnol. Soc.,” 
IV, 1866, p. 101. 

8. “ Description of two Andamanese Skulls.” “Trans. Ethnol. 
Soc.,” IV, 1866, p. 205. 

9. “ Description of an Aino Skull.” “Trans, Ethnol. Soc.,” 
VI, 1868, pp. 109-111. 

10. “ Description of, and Remarks upon, an Ancient Calvaria 
from China, which has been supposed to be that of Confucius.” 
“ Journ. Ethnol. Soc.,” II, 1870, p. 73. 

11. “Supplementary Remarks to a note on an Ancient 
Chinese Calva.” “Journ. Ethnol. Soc.,” II, 1870, p. 156. 

12. “Remarks on a Collection of Skulls from Rothwell, in 
Northamptonshire.” “ Proceedings Ethnol. Soc.,” 1870, p. xci. 
[In “ Journ, Anthrop. Inst.,” I, 1872, Appendix.] 

13. (With W. Boyd Dawkins). “On the Discovery of 
Platycnemic Men in Denbighshire.” “ Brit. Assoc. Rep.,” XL, 
1870 (Sect.), p. 148. . 

14. “ Note ona ready method of Measuring the Cubic Capacity 
of Skulls.” “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” ITI, 1874, p. 200. 

15. “Remarks on a Collection of 150 Ancient Peruvian 
Skulls, presented to the Anthropological Institute by T. J. 
Hutchinson.” “Journ, Anthrop. Inst.,” III, 1874, p. 86. 

16. “ Description of a Samoiede Skull in the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons.” “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” III, 1874, 
p. 494. 

17. “Notes on some Skulls from Palmyra, presented to the 
Institute by the late Mr. Cottesworth.” “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” 
IV, 1874, p. 366. 
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18. “ Presidential Address to the Anthropological Institute.” 
“ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” III, 1874, p. 499. 

19. “ Presidential Address to the Anthropological Institute.” 
“ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” IV, 1875, p. 469. 

20. “ Notice of a Skull from Ashantee, and supposed to be 
that of a Chief or Superior Officer.” “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” 
IV, 1875, p. 62. 

21. “ Description of two Beothuc Skulls.” “Journ. Anthrop. 
Inst.,” V, 1876, p. 230. 

22. “Notes on a Collection of Skulls from the Islands of 
Mallicollo and Vanikoro in the New Hebrides Group.” “Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst.,” VI, 1877, p. 200. 

W. H. F. 


The following resolution was moved by Professor MosE.ey, 
seconded by Mr. HyDE CLARKE, supported by Professor FLowEr, 
and carried unanimously ; namely, 


“That the thanks of the meeting be given to the President 
for his Address, and that it be printed in the Journal 
of the Institute.” 


The Scrutineers gave in their Report and the following 
gentlemen were declared to be duly elected to serve as Officers 
and Council for the year 1887:— 


President.—Francis Galton, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 


Vice-Presidents—Hyde Clarke, Esq.; J. G. Garson, Esq., 
M.D.; Prof. A. H. Keane, B.A. 


Secretary.—F. W. Rudler, Esq., F.G.S. 
Treasurer.—A. L. Lewis, Esq., F.C.A. 


Council—G. M. Atkinson, Esq.; Sir W. Bowman, Bart.; E. 
W. Brabrook, Esq., F.S.A.; Sir George Campbell, M.P.; C. H. 
E. Carmichael, Esq., M.A.; A. W. Franks, Esq., M.A., F.R.S.; 
Lieut.-Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen, F.R.S.; Col. J. A. Grant, 
C.B.; T. V. Holmes, Esq., F.G.S.; Prof. A. Macalister, F.R.S. ;: 
R. Biddulph Martin, Esq., M.P.; Prof. Meldola, F.R.S.; Prof. 
Moseley, F.R.S.; C. Peek, Esq., M.A.; F. G. H. Price, Esq., 
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F.S.A.; Charles H. Read, Esq., F.S.A.; Lord Arthur Russell, 
M.P.; H. Seebohm, Esq., F.L.S.; Prof. G. D. Thane; M. J. 
Walhouse, Esq., F.R.A.S. 


_ A vote of thanks to the retiring Treasurer, retiring Vice- 
President, retiring Councillors, the Auditors, and the Scruti- 
neers, was moved by Prof. KEANE, seconded by Dr. Garson, and 
carried unanimously. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 


SKETCH of NcuNA GRAMMAR. 
By Sipney H. Ray. 


Nouna is a small island in the New Hebrides, situated to the 
north of Faté, in 18° 34’ §. lat., and 168° 20’ E. long. It was 
discovered in 1774 by Captain Cook, and by him called Montagu 
Island. The population of the island is about 1,000. European 
missionaries have been established there since 1870. 

The following sketch was drawn up for comparison with Dr. 
Codrington’s “ Melanesian Languages.”* It is founded on 
translations of the Gospels of 8. Matthew and S. John, published 
in 1882. 

According to Dr. Steel,’ the Nguna dialect is understood on 
thirteen islands, viz., Nguna, Faté, Pele, Mau, Metaso, Makuru, 
Tongoa, Tongariki, Falea, Buniga, Ewosi, Mai, and Api. 


§ 1. ALPHABET. 


1. Vowels: a, e, i, 0, u. 

2. Consonants: k, g; t; p, Vv, p, W; m, m,n; 8, 

3. Diphthong: au. 

4. Two sounds are probably represented by g, viz., the ng in 
sing, and ng=ngg in finger. In the alphabet of the Melanesian 
mission the first is written n,and the second g. In a short 
specimen of Nguna given by Dr. Codrington he writes g for g in 
the words naga, ega, go, gani, rogo. 

p is the Melanesian q=kpw (in Faté pw, kw). Nguna, 
patoko, body ; jo, heart, are the Faté gatoko, go; q is here used 
instead of the p of the gospels; mis the Melanesian m=mw, 
t sometimes = tr. 

The other consonants as in English, vowels as in Italian. 

5. The letter changes so common in Sesake and Faté, occur 
also in Nguna. k changes to g, ptov, q tow, rtot,as in 
ganikani, to eat; paki, vaki, to go in; gia, wia, good; rolu, tolu, 
three. 


1 “The Melanesian Languages,” by R. H. Codrington, D.D., Oxford, 1885. 

2 “The Gospels according to Matthew and John, translated into the language 
of Nguna, New Hebrides,’’ London, 1882. 

% “The New Hebrides,” by Robert Steel, D.D., London, 1880. 
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§ 2. ARTICLE. 


The demonstrative is na, or n- before a vowel; na tamoli,a 
man; na wota, a chief; n-ata, a spirit ; n-oat, water. 

The demonstrative waina has frequently the sense of the 
definite article , natamoli waina, man that, or the man. 

There seems to be a personal article ki (7 of the Banks Is. and 
N. New Hebrides). It is most commonly used with the per- 
sonal pronouns and after the verb soso, to call; ew soso gilana 
ki Maria, they call his mother Mary; euga wo soso ko ki Keva, 
they shall call thee Cephas. 


§ 3. Nouns. 


1. There are two classes of Nouns. The first takes the 
suffixed possessive pronouns, the second does not. Names of 
things in close connection with the possessor, such as parts of 
the body, and relations, belong to the first class, as do also 
nouns used as prepositions. Names of other objects belong to 
the second class. 

Examples: na rugu, my hand; ¢aima, thy brother; gilana, 
his mother ; gogomu, your hearts; naraegu, before me, 1.¢., my 
before; na swma aneana, the house his possession, his house; na 
wota anigo, thy chief. 

2. There is no independent form of the first class of nouns as 
in Mota. Verbal substantives are formed by a suffix -ana ; tagi, 
to weep ; tagiana, a weeping ; mari, to do; mariana, a deed. 

3. Personal substantives are formed from verbs and adjectives, 
by the indefinite pronoun, tea, one ; tea tavagi, a builder; tea 
vasapiseiki, a teacher ; tea tatago, one who asks, a beggar; tea 
mari, a maker. With the verbal substantive ¢ea has a passive 
signification ; tea vasapiseikiana, one taught, a disciple; tea 
roromiana, a beloved one. See § 7. 

4, Names of places are formed with malo (Florida, malet) ; 
malo tasake, a seat, from tasake, to sit; malo garagara,a dry 
place, beach, from garagara, dry. 

5. Gender is distinguished by the words noai, male, and goroi, 
female ; na wota, a chief; na wota na goroi, a female chief; 
natuna na noat, a son; natuna nagoroi, a daughter. 

6. Plurality is denoted by maga, or lapa (Faté, laba) following 
the noun ; taina maga, his brothers; tea mitiri maga, writers ; 
na mariana lapa, doings; na pua lapa, paths. “The whole” is 
expressed by mamau, (Faté, maw) or puti; na tokoana mamau, 
the whole city; na vata mamau the whole herd; na vanua 
wanogoe mamau puti, all that land; ew pei nara mau, they were 
alone, lit., they were all themselves. 

7. Juxtaposition of two nouns gives a genitive character to 
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the first; Maria anawota, Mary’s husband; Tavita natuna, 
David’s son; na swma nasaisaiana, the assemblage of the house. 
The preposition ni is also used; natu ni Tavita, son of David, 
ara ni nakau, branch ofa tree. 

8. The words wota, husband ; gorot, wife, take a prefix varying 
with the person of the possessor ; amagoroi, anagoroi, amugorot, 
thy, his, your wife ; amawota, anawota, thy, her husband. 

9. A few nouns are met with having the prefix vei; na 
veinawotaana, authority; na veileperoana, leprosy. Here vei 
expresses a state or condition, and is probably the same as the 
verb vei pei, to be. 

10. A suffix 7, which may perhaps denote companionship, is 
seen in taguri, tanart, tagitari, tarari, my, his, our, their friend ; 
tea waia e pet Natugu roromiana aginau 11, this is my son, the 
beloved one my possession. 


§ 4. Pronouns. 


1. The personal pronouns are :— 

Singular, 1. kinau; 2. nigo; 3. nae. 

Dual and plural, 1. inclusive of the person addressed, nigita, 
exclusive of the person addressed, kinami; 2. nimu; 3. nara, 

Ni, na are demonstrative prefixes as in Sesake. 

The dual is distinguished from the plural by a different verbal 
particle, or by the addition of the numeral rua, two. 

Where a singular pronoun and a noun are used in English, 
the Nguna idiom requires a dual pronoun; e pilost gam ma 
mama, he hates me and the father, she hates us, the companion, 
the father; kinami ma mama aro pet tea sikai mau, 1 and the 
father are one; nara ma Suge ero rua roko, he with God abode, 
they, the companion God, they two abode. 

2. The persunal pronouns suffixed to verbs and prepositions 
are :— 

Singular: 1. -au, -naw; 2. ko, go; 3. -a, -nia. 

Dual and Plural: 1. inclusive -gita, exclusive -gami ; 2. -mu ; 
3. 

The forms -naw, -nia, are used only after the verbal suffix or 
preposition ki. The or ni is introduced for euphony as in 
Oba. 

Examples of verbs : kinau a pei vaini, nimu ku pei aragu maga, - 
I am the vine, you are my branches; kinami au atae, we know ; 
nigita ma tuga vano, we also go ; kinami aro atae, we two know ; 
nara euga soso ko, they call thee; a soso mu, I call you ; ku 
punusi au, ye see me; ku noakinan, ye tell me; ¢ prtuakinia, he 
brings him. 

3. The possessive pronouns suffixed to nouns are : 

Singular: 1. -gu; 2. 3. -na. 
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Dual and plural: 1. inclusive -gita, exclusive -gami, -ginami ; 
2.-mu; 3. -ra. 

Examples: Narugu, my hand; naruma, thy hand; naruna, 
his hand ; natugami, our son ; mamaginami, our father ; gatokomu, 
your body ; namatara, their eyes. 

Some verbs and prepositions take this pronoun suffixed rather 
than the one which properly belongs to them (as in Florida, and 
Sesake) ; ew masauna, they desire it; kiagu, from you; kiana, 
from him. 

4. The interrogative pronouns are Sec? who? na sava? what ? 
seve ? which? sa? what thing? They are used as nouns. 

Sei ¢ pei tete aginau ? whoismy mother? auga wo peani nasa ? 
we shall have the what? ku masau nasava? thou desirest: 
what? ku laga sei? thou seekest whom ? seve tea maga? which 
ones ? 

5. Demonstrative pronouns: tea waia, this; tea wuina, that; 
tea wanogoe, that; nogo, nogoe, that; tea maga, these, those. 
These are used also in the place of relatives. 

6. Indefinite pronouns: tea, one, anyone; tea sikai, one; tea 
gota, another ; tea lapa, many ; seara,some; tea mamau puti, all, 
every one; sikasikai, each; te nata, no man; sa, what; pisa, 
few. 


§ 5. PossESsIvEs. 


1. The words a and ma are used as equivalent to the posses- 
sives of other Melanesian tongues, and are used with the second 
class of nouns instead of the possessive pronouns. With 
suffixed pronouns they appear as follows: 

Singular: 1. aginaw; 2. anigo; 3. aneana. 

Dual and plural: 1. inclusive anigita; exclusive aginami; 
2.animu; 3. areara. 

Singular: 1. maginau; 2. manigo ; 3. maneana. 

Dual and plural: 1. inclusive manigita ; exclusive maginami ; 
2.manimu ; 3. mareara. With nouns a is used in the sense of 
my possession, thy possession, &c., whilst sa is used with verbs 
and means a thing for me, for thee, &c. 

With nouns the forms are agi, and magi. 

Examples: Nasuia aginau, the house my possession; na 
vanua aneana, the field his possession; na sulu aginami, the 
torches our possession ; ku maginau mari a, ye for me did it; ¢ 
manigo mart nasava, he for thee did the what? e ta maginau 
umat Mau,ma e manimu umai, not for me it came, but for you 
it came; agi Mosesa sikai, a thing for Moses one; ku wo magi 
natamu pagat na maromaroana, ye shall for them your souls 
find rest; ga maginami qolagati, open for us. 
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§ 6. ADJECTIVES. 


1. Demonstrative: Waia, waina, wanogoe, wanae, wanana. 
Kana 0 waia, this fellow; na manumatua waina, this wisdom; 
aura wanogoe, that hour; tokora wanana, yonder place; tea 
suasua paroro wanae, that unprofitable servant. 

2. Indefinite: Ze, any; sarasara, each; tapalana, such; 
sikesikai, each; sara, all, every; kerua, another, sikaimau, one 
only. Ze natamoli, any man; sarasara ra, each of them; 
navaivaiana maga tapalana, such signs; e atae sara natamoli, 
he knows every man ; taleva kerua, the other side. 

3. Comparison is made by the verb liv, to pass, or by two 
positive statements; e garua liu tea mamau puti, he is greater 
than all; namauriana e ta gqarua liu navinaga kite? is not life 
greater than food ? ¢ sa liu, itis worse; na varatiana ni navanua 
ni Sotoma ega wo kiki, ma na varatiana anigo ega wo garua, the 
punishment of the town of Sodom shall be small, but your 
punishment shall be great. 

4. The word siki, alone, only, (connected with the numeral 
sikat, one) is a noun and takes the suffixed pronouns. 

Singular: siki-gu, -ma, -na. 

Plural: siki-gita, -gami, -mu, -ra. 

Nae e sikina, he was alone, lit., he was his only; a ta sikigu 
mau, I am not alone, I am not my only; mama e sikina atae a, 
the father alone knows it: a ta magi nara waia sikira tapasavasa 
mau, I do not’pray for these only. 

A few simple adjectives are found, such as wia, good ; warua, 
large ; sa, bad; kiki, small; vau, new; pura, full. 

The prefixes of condition ma and ta, are seen in makalikali, 
prickly ; matulu, deep; malari, cold; tagolaga, opened ; tagele, 
unjust ; taperavera, scattered ; tagotae, divided. 

An adjectival termination a appears in ulua, growing, from 
ulu, a blade of grass; twrwa, trembling, from ruru, a trembling ; 
goa, stinking, from 90, a smell. A termination fa may perhaps 
occur also in matagauta, thorny, from tagau, a hook. 


§ 7. VERBS. 


1. Verbs are distinguished from other parts of speech by 
verbal particles.. Those in common use are: 

Singular: l.a; 2.ku; 3.¢. 

Dual: 1. inclusive toro, exclusive aro ; 2. koro; 3. ero. 

Plural: 1. inclusive tu, exclusive au ; 2. ku; 3. eu. 

These particles are used with or without the personal 
pronouns, and frequently have added the directive adverb, ga. 

Examples: A noaki mu, I tell you; ku tua au taleneta lima, 
thou gavest me five talents ; nae e pasatara, he answered; aro 
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munu atae, we two can drink; koro ratago, ye two ask; ero 
noakinia, they two say to him; kinami aw lotu, we worship ; 
tu sake paki Yerusalema, we go up to Jerusalem; nimu ku noa, 
ye say ; eu rumai punusi a, they came to him. 

2. The sign of quotation is naga, used with a particle as 
though a verb; ku noa wia, ku naga,a ta peani nanoai mau, 
thou sayest well, I have no husband; ku ratagovi au naga qa 
munu, ye ask me give drink; nigo ku atae naga a roromi ko, 
thou knowest that I love thee. 

3. A conditional mood is expressed by the conjunction pe, if, 
joined to the verbal particle ; te nata epe maginaw suasua, ega 
tausi au, if any man serves me he follows me; kupe tatagovi 
mama te navatuna, epe wo tua mu, if ye ask the father any- 
thing, he will give it to you. 

4. The imperative is shown by the auxiliary ga, come or go; 
ga leo, look; ga tausi au,follow me. In the dual and plural the 
verbal particles, koroga, kuga, are more commonly used ; koroga 
paki na tokoana, go ye two into the city ; kuga veresi a, loose 
him. 

5. The potential is expressed by the verb atae, to know, or 
mart atae, to know how, used after the principal verb. Ku 
mart atae mari au ape tautau, thou canst make me clean; aro 
munu atae, we two are able to drink, ew mari atae susuwe, they 
can mourn. Inability is expressed by mari sa; ku mari sa, ye 
cannot; a mari sa tausi ko,I cannot follow thee. The word 
sago has the same meaning ; natamoli eu mari sago tea wanogoe, 
men cannot do this. 

The verb one, to lie, used impersonally with another verb, 
expresses necessity ; nara mae one au one naga aga viragi ra, 
them also I must bring, or, they also, it is necessary for me that 
I bring them; ¢ one mu one naga kuga vakilina pau, ye must 
be born anew. 

6. A passive voice is formed by tea and the verbal noun, 
kuga wo pei tea veresiana, ye shall be free, lit., ye shall be a thing 
of freeing. 

7. The infinitive usually takes the form of a direct statement ; 
e mari namatoma ero leo, he made thine eyes, they two see. 

8. Tense. The verbal particles are indefinite in time. A 
definite past is denoted by the adverb sua, already. lia e po 
pano sua umai, Elias has already come hither ; e po mate sua, he 
was dead already. The future sign is wo; euga wo pituaki mu, 
they shall give you up; aga wo noa, I will say. The verb to, to 
stand, makes a kind of imperfect tense ; ¢ to mitoaki nia, he was 
thinking, or, he stood thinking it; e to liw ra pano, he was 
prs them. In the same way po, to make, forms a perfect ; 

U po punusi au, ye have seen me; ew po puluti namatara, they 
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have shut their eyes. The English yet, still, till now, is 
expressed by ko; a ko paqait mau,1 have not yet found; ragi 
waina naleatia e ko toko, while day still remains; a ko tika 
nasava ? what lack I yet? 

9. Prefixes. The causative prefix vaka, paka, is seen in 
pakamauri, to quicken, make alive ; vakavura, to fulfil; pakasa, 
to disfigure, make bad. A shorter form va or pa is also used; 
vautu, to cause, to flow, to draw; vagani, to feed; pavatu, to 
trust, put a stone; vamawota, to open. The verb mari, to do 
often, takes the place of vaka; maripauri, to make new, to 
heal; marimata, to make ready, to prepare. For the prefixes 
of condition ma and ta, see § 6. 

10. Suffixes. As in other Melanesian languages, an intran- 
sitive verb is made transitive, or a transitive verb has its action 
determined upon some definite object by means of a suffix. In 
Nguna, the suffixes found are 4, gi, i, li, mi, ni, ri, si, ti, and vi. 

Examples: munu,to drink; koroga wo munugi a, ye shall 
drink it; sua, to fall; swat natano, to fall on the ground; noa, 
to say; noaki, to tell; va, to go; vagi, to go into; puoli, to pass 
away; roromi, to love; su, to clothe; sunt, to dress; maripauri, 
to make well; ¢ayi, to weep; tagist natwna, to weep for a child ; 
laga, to shine ; lagati, to lighten ; tatago, to ask ; tatagovi, to ask 
for anything. It is not always easy to distinguish the suffix ki 
from the preposition of motion ki, to or from. It is, however, 
plainly seen to be a suffix in verbal nouns such as natikiana, a 
casting ; namitoakiana, a thinking. 

11. Many adverbs are used to form compound verbs. Such 
adverbs are goro, against; lua, out, off; roa, backwards; soki, 
carefully. 

Examples : pasagoro, to speak against, deny ; logoro, to look 
at, watch ; twgoro, to stand against, resist; sailua, to draw out; 
taelua, to cut off; tapelua, to take out; mitoakiroa, to think 
back, repent ; mataroa, to look back, to choose ; loroa, to reject ; 
leosoki, to look steadily at; pasasoki, to say carefully, to betroth ; 
noasokisoki, to bear witness, to speak carefully. 

12. The negative verb is #, usually in the form tika, with 
the demonstrative adverb; e tika, there is not; ew tika waini, 
they have no wine; a ko tika nasava ? what lack I ? 

13. An interrogative verb is formed by sa? what? kinami 
auga kasa kinia ? what have we to do with it ? we what it? aga 
kasa? what do 1? The adverb, kite, or, at the end of a sentence 
makes it interrogative; ku roromi au kite? lovest thou me ? 
nimu ma ku pei teavilaswruweana kite? are ye also led astray ? 

14. The verb “to be” is pet: na vanua e pei maramana, the 
field is the world. “To be” in the sense of dwelling, living, 
staying in anything is toko ; na maramana waina e toko ako toko, 
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the light that is in thee; e¢ toko aw toko, he abides in me; a toko 
asa toko, I abide in him; nae e toko sava? where does he live ? 

15. A reflex action is expressed by means of the noun, ¢wma, 
self, and the possessive pronouns. 

Singular: 1. twmagu, -ma, -na. 

Plural: 1. inclusive twmagita, -gami, -mu, -ra. 

Kuga tumamu roromi mu, love one another, ye yourselves 
love you ; ew tumara noaki ra, they said to one another. 


§ 8. ADVERBS. 


1. Directives: wmai, hither; vano, pano, thither; sake, sike, 
upward ; stwo, downwards; kopu, inwards; elau, seaward ; euta, 
landward. 

2. Interrogative: seve ragi? when, how long? wai? where ? 
seve tokora? where? e¢ sava? whither? ekasana? why? tapale 
sava ? how ? like what ? 

3. Time: ragi waia, now; ragi waina, then, while, as ; pea, 
formerly ; vagi etaku, afterwards; sua, already; twat, of old; 
sara nagogi, always, every day; moro, again; masoso, to-day ; 
matamat, to-morrow ; nanova, yesterday ; pakalapa, often. 

4. Place: nea, here; tokora waina, here, this place; tokora 
wanogoe, that place, there ; ¢, there; pea, in front; e taku, last 
behind; ¢i/a (noun) out; uvea, far away ; katama (noun) outside, 
e lagi, from the east ; etano, from the west. 

5. Manner : tapala waina, as, so, like this ; Moli, for no reason ; 
mau, only, at all, used at end of sentence for emphasis ; ta, not; 
me, also ; tapale nogoe, so, thus ; alagoro, about, nearly ; uswr aki, 
entirely, thoroughly. 

Examples: ga wmai, come hither; ga vano, go thither; tuga 
sake, let us go up; eu mamau paki kopu punusi navitauriana, 
they all went in together to see the marriage; nara wai ? where 
are they ? ku atae aw tapale sava? how dost thou know me? 
ekasana koro tumamu pasa paki mu? why do ye two talk to one 
another ? a ta atae a mau, I do not know; nae me wmai, he also 
came ; ¢ alagoro pei paune ponotia sikai, it was about a hundred 
pound weight ; ew pakalapa mamau paki asa, they often went 
together to that (place). 

6. Adjectives are often used as adverbs; warua, great; tea 
maramara e maga garua, the governor wondered greatly. 


§ 9. PREPOSITIONS. 


1. Simple. Locative, a, at, in; a Petania, at Bethany; a 
Tairo, in Tyre; a sa, at that, there, and by a Melanesian idiom, 
from ; aw atae tokora waina € pae asa wmai, we know the place 
he comes from that hither. With the pronouns suffixed, aw, 
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ako, asa, ara, this preposition has almost the force of a relative 
pronoun and refers to something mentioned before : a noaki sua 
asa, I told you thereof; e pasa asa, he speaks of that; kinaw a 
noaki mu ara, I told you of them; na maramana waina e toko 
ako toko, the light which abides at you; a melu ako, I came 
from thee. 

Instrumental, ki, with; e puri na virina ki naio, he pierced 
his side with a spear; kinau a to papetaiso ki noai, I am baptiz- 
ing with water. Also of motion, ki tea mate, from the dead 
ones. 

Genitive, ni, of ; nawoka ni natamoli, the mouth of a man. 

2. Nouns. Many words used as prepositions are plainly seen 
to be nouns. Such are: na rae, the front; narigi, the side; na 
taku, the hinder part; nawoka, the opening, mouth, inside; 
kaka, among, of ; oli, for, the stead; lo, the sake; na galau, the 
inside. Many of them take the suffixed pronouns: tea lapa 
kakara, many among them ; natowoana kakana, the falling of it; 
narae ni natamoli, before men; e umai paki natakuna, he came 
after him, he came into his after; naleo kakama sikai, one of 
thy things; oli tamana, instead of his father; narigi napua, 
by the side of the way; nawoka ni lasa, under a vessel, the 
under of the vessel; nalo nagisagu, for the sake of my name. 

3. Verbs. Many verbs are used as prepositions : punust, to 
see, to; paki, to go, to; pae, to come, from; kia, away from ; 
sikoti, with; pa pa pa pa, until; kuga wmai punusi au, come to 
me ; paki na tasi, into the sea; e pae nara m Apela pa pa pa pa 
nara, ni Sakaria, from the blood of Abel until the blood of 
Zachariah ; ¢ tapelua e kiagu, he takes it from me; Petero me 
sikoti ra, Peter also was with them. 


§ 10. ConsuncTions. 


Copulative, go, and. Disjunctive, kite, or, used also at the 
end of a sentence in asking a question. Conditional, pe, if, 
joined to the verbal particle. There are also na lakena, because, 
for, the reason, (a noun); ma, a companion, used with person’s 
names; naga, that, used as a verb and introducing a dependent 
sentence or a quotation ; and tea waina, therefore. 

Examples; a roaki sikai, a naga, qa vano, go e pano,I tell one, 
I thus go, and he goes; kinami ma mama, I and the father ; 
mama etumana roromi mu, nalakena waia, nimu ku po roromi 
au, the father himself loves you, the reason this, ye have loved 
me. 

The verb po often serves as a conjunction; Zea waina e 
pano, po pavano, po leo wmai, he went away, and washed and 
seeing came. 
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§ 11. Numerats. 

1. Cardinals: sikai, one; rua, two; lolu, three; pati, four; lima, 
five; latesa, six: larua, seven; latolu, eight; loveti, nine; rualima, 
ten; tamate, the unit above ten; rualima tamate sikat, eleven; 
rualima sikai tamate rua, twelve; rualima rua, twenty; rualima 
tolu, thirty, &c.; ponotia sikai, one hundred; takuna, the unit 
above a hundred ; ponotia sikai rualima takuna lima tamate tolu, 
one hundred and fifty three; ponotia rua, two hundred; manu 
stkai, one thousand ; tivilia, ten thousand; pisa ? how many ? 

Ordinals are formed by prefixing ke to the cardinals; kerua, 
second ; kerualima sikai tamate rua, twelfth. 

Multiplicatives take the causative prefix vaka: vaka sikat, once ; 
vaka rua, twice; vaka lapa, many times; vaka pisa? how many 
times 

Distributives are formed with a conjunction: sikai go sikai, one 
by one. 

§ 12. Excramations. 

Ee! No; Io! yea; Ai! woe; O, vocative after the noun, mama- 

ginami o, O, our father ! 


THE NATIONALITIES OF THE TINITED KINGDOM. 
Extracts from letters to the “ Times.” 


By Sir Joun Lussock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 
Revised by the Author. 


I opsERvE that the supporters of Home Rule place in the fore- 
front of their argument the assertion that “we have within the 
compass of the United Kingdom no less than four real nationali- 
ties.” By this I do not suppose that allusion is meant to the 
modern and, so to say, accidental divisions between England and 
Scotland in the first place, England and Wales in the second, or to 
the silver streak between Britain and Ireland, for we are hardly 
‘ so degenerate as to reverse our old boast and allow the waves to 
rule Britannia. At any rate, thousands of those who listen to, or 
read, these statements understand them to mean that there are 
actually separate races in England, Scotland, and Ireland respec- 
tively; in fact, the addition of the adjective “ real” is, of course, 
intended to give emphasis to the declaration, which is indeed 
almost unmeaning, unless it implies that there are in the United 
Kingdom four distinct races. It is, therefore, worth while to in- 
quire what the facts really are. 

As regards South Britain, it will be generally admitted that, 
omitting the question of pre-Celtic races (probably a more im- 
portant factor in our population than is generally recognised), 
Wales and Cornwall are predominantly Celtic; that the south and 
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east are predominantly Anglo-Saxon, with a considerable Norman 
intermixture; that certain districts are mainly Scandinavian ; in 
fact, that our population is built up of three principal elements— 
Celtic, Saxon, and Scandinavian. 

In Ireland the population of the east and north is mainly Saxon, 
in the north-west Celtic, while in the extreme south-west the basis. 
is Iberian, akin to the population of parts of Spain. Very many 
of those who imagine themselves to be Celts, and the natural foes 
of the Sassenach, are descendants of English colonists, even in 
Munster and Connaught. The Parnells, Grays, Moores, Burkes, 
Fitzgeralds, Barrys, Butlers, &c., are Anglo-Norman. 

I pass to North Britain. Here we are met at once by the 
curious fact that the Saxons entered Caledonia if not before, at 
any rate about the same time as the Scots. In fact the Scots were 
an Irish tribe. “ Ireland,” says Bede, “ was the original country of 
the Scots,”—“ Ibernia propria Scotorum est patria.” “ Scotia was. 
originally Ireland,” said Bozius,—‘ Scotia, que tum erat Ibernia.” 
The Scotch came from Ireland, says Marianus, ‘‘ Scotus de Ibernia 
insula natus.”’ Ireland, says Chalmers in his great work, was. 
‘*known at the end of the third century as the native country of 
the Scots, and in after ages by the name of Scotland ; this appella- 
tion was afterwards transferred from Ireland to Scotland ;” and he 
asserts, as the result of all his enquiries, that no permanent settle- 
ment of the Scotch in Caledonia took place till towards the close 
of the sixth century. 

In fact, down to the middle ages, if a person was called a Scot 
it was meant that he was born in Ireland. I must not overwhelm 
you with quotations, but, having given several of the earliest 
authorities, perhaps you will allow me to quote two of the latest. 
Mr. Bonwick says, “‘the real Scotia was Ireland, whose name got 
transferred to North Britain;” and Mr. Taylor, in “ Words and 
Places,” remarks that “the Scots, this conquering Irish sept, 
which appears to have actually colonised only a part of Argyle, 
succeeded in bestowing its name on the whole country.” Argyle 
is indeed the country of the Gael, or Irishman. In the north of 
Scotland, the Orkneys and Shetlands, the population is mainly 
Scandinavian, Sutherland being so named as the southern portion 
of their territory. In the east and south the population is mainly 
Saxon. Edinburgh is a Saxon city, built by Edwin, King of 
Northumbria, and called after him. 

Of the great Scotch families, the Baliols are named or came 
from Bailleul or Baliol in Normandy, the Bruces from Yorkshire, 
the Stewarts from Shropshire, the Hamiltons from Hambleton in 
Buckinghamshire, the Lindsays from Lindsay in rey Sinclairs 
from St. Clair in Normandy, the Comyns from Comiff€s in Flanders, 
the Camerons, according to some authorities, from Cambronne. 
Some even of the Highland clans are Teutonic. ‘The Gordons,” 
says MacLaughlan, “‘the Frasers, the Chisholms, &c., are without 
any trace of a connexion with the Celts, and originally without 
doubt, of purely Teutonic blood.” So are the Maclaughlans, while 
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the Kennedys, Macdonalds, and Munroes are Irish, and the Elliotts, 
Frazers, Maxwells, Mathesons, and Keiths English. 

“The great heroes of Scottish history,” says Bonwick, “ Bruce 
and Wallace, were of English origin.” The Lothians, says Hume, 
were “entirely peopled with Saxons.” 

Thus, then, in Scotland, as in England, the east is mainly 
Teutonic, the west mainly Celtic. 

Huxley and Beddoe have both pointed out, and it will be gene- 
rally admitted, that the people north and south of the line dividing 
England and Scotland are practically identical. On the other 
hand, so far from Scotland being inhabited by a single homogeneous 
people, the struggle between the east and west was bitter and 

rolonged. The Wolf of Badenoch with his Highlanders burnt 
Blgin in 1390; and, says Burton, “it will be difficult to make 
those not familiar with the tone of feeling in Lowland Scotland at 
that time believe that the defeat of Donald of the Isles (at Harlaw) 
was felt as a more memorable deliverance even than that of 
Bannockburn.” 

I maintain, therefore, that the defence of Home Rule, on the 
ground that there are four “real nationalities ” in our islands is 
entirely without foundation. If, however, we are to be divided at 
all according to blood, the divisions would not be into England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. The main division in Great Britain 
would be not from east to west, but from north to south; the 
Saxon division would include the greater portion of the east of 
England, the east of Ireland and of Scotland; the Celtic division 
would comprise most of the west of Ireland and west of Scotland, 
with Cornwall and most of Wales; the Scandinavian the north of 
Scotland, several maritime districts on the east, Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, and Pembroke, while the extreme south-west of 
Ireland, and part of Wales, would be Iberian. The exact limits 
would give rise to an endless number of bitter disputes. Indeed, 
so much intermingled are the different races that one of our 
highest authorities, Dr. Beddoe, after careful and prolonged study, 
says :—‘* With respect to the distribution and commixture of race 
elements in the British Isles, we may safely assert that not one of 
them, whether Iberian, Gaelic, Cymric, Saxon, or Scandinavian, is 
peculiar to, or absent from, or anywhere predominant in, any one 
of the three kingdoms.” 

If we recognise the undeniable ethnological fact that English, 
Irish, and Scotch are all composed of the same elements, and in 
not very dissimiliar proportions, it would do much to mitigate 
our unfortunate dissensions and add to the strength and welfare of 
our common country. 


Professor Bryce having called in question some of the foregoing 
statements, the following reply was published :— 


The points on which he contradicts my statements are (1) the 
origin of Sir W. Wallace; (2) the origin of the Braces; (3) that ° 
Argyle was called after the Gaels; (4) that the Saxons were 
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in Scotland before the Scots; (5) that Sutherland was so named 
from its relation to the Scandinavian settlements in the Orkneys 
and Shetlands, and one or two minor points. 

As regards the first point, Mr. Bryce asserts that Wallace “ was 
not an Englishman, but, if we are to go by his name at all, a 
Welshman.” But what says Chalmers? “The original country,” 
he states, ‘of this great man’s family is idly supposed to be 
Wales; but his progenitors were undoubtedly an Anglo-Norman 
family.” . . “The Scottish antiquaries suppose,” he adds, “the 
families of Wallace and Valoines, who both came from England | 
into Scotland, to have been the same; but that these two families 
were distinct is apparent.” 

“Wallace,” says Bonwick, “was descended from Waleys, or 
Waleuse, of English-Norman family, who left England to settle 
under the Stewarts of Renfrew. . . . Sir W. Wallace came 
forward as the advocate of the independence of Anglo-Norman 
rale in Scotland. . . . The Celtic Scotchmen took no manner 
of interest in the question, for Wallace represented the party of 
Anglo-Scots that had virtually triumphed over the real Irish-Scots 
and Caledonians.” 

With reference to Mr. Bryce’s second point. I quoted Mr. 
Bonwick’s statement that “ Bruce was of English origin.” He was, 
in fact, descended from Robert de Bruis, “‘ who,” says Chalmers, 
‘“* was an opulent baron in Yorkshire at the epoch of the Domes- 
day Book.” I do not doubt that the family are originally 
Scandinavian, but this does not affect the question. 

Thirdly, Mr. Bryce asserts that “the name Argyle had nothing 
to do with the Gael.” “The old Scotch form of Argyle,’ says 
Skene, ‘‘ is Earrgaoidheal, from ‘ earr,’ a limit or boundary, and 
this approaches most nearly to the form of the name in the old 
descriptions, with its etymology of margin or limit of the Gael.” 

“Argyle,” says Chalmers, “signified merely the limit or 
boundary of the Irishmen or Gael.” 

“Here also,” says Rhys, in his Celtic Britain, “may be men- 
tioned Argyle, as it is found variously called Oirir Gaithel, Airir 
Gaethel, and Arregaethel, meaning the region belonging to the 
Goidels or Gaelic speaking people.” 

“The name Gael,” says Taylor in ‘‘ Words and Places,” was 
used ‘as a national appellation by the Gaels of Caledonia and the 
Gauls of Gallia. Galway, Donegal, Galloway, and Argyle are 
Gaelic districts.” ‘‘ Northern Argyle,” says Robertson, ‘ was that 
portion of the territories of the Oirir-Gael which reached from the 
northern boundaries of the modern county to the frontiers of the 
Gall-Gael,” and in his map the district is marked as Oirir-Gael. 

Fourthly, Professor Bryce asserts that the Saxons were not in 
Scotland before the Celts. Chalmers says “ The Britons were the 
first, the Saxons were the second people, whose descendants have 
finally prevailed over the posterity of the other two; and the 
Irish-Scots were the third race.” Professor Bryce will, I think, 
admit at any rate that there was no great difference in point of time. 
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Fifthly, I stated that Sutherland was so named by the Scandi- 
navians. ‘On the contrary,” says Mr. Bryce, ‘in Sutherland 
there is very little Scandinavian blood.” In support of my asser- 
tion I may again quote Isaac Taylor, who says: “It may seem 
strange that the extreme north-western corner of Great Britain 
should be called Sutherland. No inhabitant of Scotland could 
have bestowed so inappropriate a name. The name of Sutherland 
was evidently given by a people living still further to the north. 
Here, as well as in Caithness, we find numerous Norwegian 
names.” In the map he gives the straths and glens of Sutherland 
are coloured as Norwegian. 

“The Scandinavians,” says Burton, “spread over the northern 
mainland, occupying large tracts in Caithness and Sutherland.” 
“Caithness and Sutherland,” says Skene, “became more Nor- 
wegian than Scotch,” and again, “in 989 Sigurd was in possession 
of the four provinces of Moray, Ross, Sudrland or Sutherland, 
and Dali.” ‘The descendants of the Scandinavians,” says 
Chalmers, “may still be distinguished within Caithness and 
Sutherland, as a distinct race of Gothic people, from the Saxon 
inhabitants of the more southern districts.” 


Psycuo-PuysicaL ResearcH in AMERICA. 


By Joszrn Jastrow. 
(Extracts from a letter to Mr. Galton.) 


I THINK it is proper to put John Hopkins University first. 
Dr. Stanley Hall has charge of the department, and it is the only 
instance at any American College or University where the head of 
the philosophical department is a physiological psychologist. The 
laboratory is only a room in the general biological laboratory, and 
there will be more rooms, &c., next year. The number of special 
workers is small, it varies from four to six or more. The labora- 
tory is rather well equipped with apparatus: brain models, a 
chronoscope, Wundt’s reaction-time apparatus, a perimeter, colour 
charts, &c., simple anthropological instruments, and so on. Besides 
this there is the apparatus invented for the special researches 
carried on in the laboratory and mostly published in “ Mind” 
during the last three years. The course in psychology covers 
two years’ work (the first devoted to the senses, &c., the second 
to the higher mental processes) and is very well attended. Dr. 
H. H. Donaldson will next year take charge of the biological 
courses preparatory to psychology. Besides this there is a 
seminary, journal club, and a strong interest in psychological 
subjects generally.’ 


1 Dr. Cattell writes that there is a fellowship (worth £100) in psychology, 
usually held but for one year by the same person. Mr. Jastrow held it last 
year. Good work has been done in the psychological department by Hartwell 
{left-handedness), Stevens (rhythm), and Donaldson (temperature-sense). 
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At Harvard, Professor James has a room devoted to research, 
but he has few or no advanced students, and little has yet 
been done. His lecture course to undergraduates is very popular 
under the election system there in vogue. He is in the habit of 
asking his students to record their own sensations, &., as for 
example, with regard to visual imagery, &c. But the interest 
there has lately been diverted largely into the Psychic Research 
Society, and the two numbers of the Proceedings of that Society 
show what they are doing. At the Harvard Medica! School 
Professor Bowditch is deeply interested in such work, and was 
conducting a series of experiments on the effect of alcohol on the 
reaction-time when I saw him in April. Besides this there is in 
Boston, and pretty much everywhere, a strong medical interest in 
the psychology of the insane. Our medical journals are quite 
full of psychological topics, and morbid psychology is almost a 
specialty with some physicians. 

At Princetown,’ there is an elementary course in psychology, 
largely physiological, also one at the University of Michigan. 
There will be one at Cornell and perhaps at Columbia College. 
The University of Pennsylvania has just elected Dr. Cattell 
Lecturer on that subject, and other institutions wili doubtless take 
similar steps. 

With the anthropological work at Washington (vide Reports of 
Bureau of Ethnology) and that of Mr. Putnam at Cambridge you 
are doubtless well acquainted. Dr. Billings is also putting some 
psychological apparatus in the Army and Medical Museum. 
From the educational side an interest is rapidly arising in the 
development of the mind, and the outlook, especially in New 
England, is very hopeful. 

There is also a strong interest in the psychological aspects of 
blindness, deaf-mutism, idiocy, &c. Laura Bridgman hes had 
much to do in cultivating this. 

The interest in psychic research is intense, and I ought not omit 
that the “crank’”’ element which is strong in the West, makes all 
sorts of spiritualistic and other kinds of charlatanry flourish. 


Preuistoric Remains in South Arrica. 


Mr. A. A. AnpErson has just issued a little book under the name 
of “Terra,” full of weighty matter, although we think some of 
the discoveries claimed by the author, will be much disputed by 
geologists and astronomers. With that, however, we have nothing 
to do, it is only the last chapter of the book, dealing with the 
antiquity of man which will be of interest to anthropologists, 
and here we find two or three announcements which, unless Mr. 


! Dr. Cattell informs me of a desire expressed at Princetown College to fit 
up a laboratory there for psycho-physical research. 
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Anderson has been greatly deceived, carries the human race in 
Africa back to a fabulous antiquity. Hitherto the flint imple- 
ments found in South Africa have been on the surface, or in 
situations which rendered their antiquity doubtful, but Mr. 
Anderson believes that he has found flint implements in all re- 
spects similar to those found on the surface, at a depth of 70 feet, 
in sinking a well at Kimberley, and one at Bultfontein in a well 
40 feet deep. He also relates the discovery of several flint im- 
plements in the diamondiferous blue ground at Kimberley. We 
will give the description of this discovery in Mr. Anderson’s own 
words. 

“ At present the depth of the blue is not known, as some parts 
of the Kimberley mine have been worked down 440 feet .... 
At that time (1883) we obtained some of this blue ground from a 
private company .... When sorting the coarse gravel we 
found many of these arrow heads, being easily seen from their red 
appearance when all the rest was blue. When one of the overseers 
came to see if any more ground was wanted, we showed him those 
we had found. He laughed and said they were only common 
flints ; when sorting himself, he found some of the same kind in 
the mine, where the Kaffirs were picking the blue loose from the 
great mass upon which they were working, and at our request he 
said he would bring some, which he did, four very good specimens. 
This made us inspect the blue that had not been removed or dis- 
turbed ; and as the Kaffirs were working with their pickaxes, the 
ground being very hard, we found in the course of the day one 
broken and one perfect scraper, both of the same description of 
red stone as the others. In no case did we find any other descrip- 
tion of stone mixed with the blue; and two others we found, 
making in all four obtained in situ and eleven in sorting, with 
several broken ones.” 

Mr. Anderson describes other similar finds, one “a very good 
quartz arrow-head was found at the bottom of a diamond-digger’s 
claim, 32 feet from the surface, under a large boulder weighing 
several tons, on the bed-rock of the ancient river. Again, “at 
Pniel, Klip Drift, Gong Gong, Waldeck’s Plant, and Good Hope, 
we procured in all 57 specimens, some from the deep sinking of 
the claims by the river, and on the side of the adjacent hills where 
the ground was worked down to the bed-rock to the depth of 
40 feet, in the ancient river-bed and 81 feet above its present , 
level.” 

Another interesting discovery is reported by Mr. Anderson, who 
says :—‘‘ Very ancient pieces of broken pottery have been fre- 
quently found deep in the ground, which contain much mica, that 
is not now used by natives in making their pots; several pieces 
were unearthed in an extensive landslip, that took place on the 
slope of a hill in the Kalahari Desert, where pottery was never 
known to have been used by the Bushmen, and no other natives 
have been known to live in those parts.” 

If these “ finds,” are verified they would carry back the antiquity 
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of man in South Africa to an unknown age, tallying however 
somewhat with the discoveries made by General Pitt-Rivers in 
Egypt. 

A. W. Buckiann. 


AUSTRALIAN TUNES. 


In reference to the melody of Aboriginal Australians near 
Sydney, taken down by the Rev. G. W. Torrance, and published 
in the last number of the “ Journal,” the following extract from 
Mr. Barron Field’s ‘‘ Geograph. Memoirs,” p. 433 (London, 1825), 
will be of interest. The anonymous author states: “ The song is 
sung by a few males and females, who take no part in the dance. 
One of the band beats time by knocking one stick against another. 
The music begins with a high note, and gradually sinks to the 
octave, whence it rises again immediately to the top.” 


La 


A-bang a-bang a-bang a-bang a-bang a-bang a-bang a-bang 


abang a-bang a-bang a-bang a-bang a-bang a-bang a-bang a-bang, ete. 


Hy. Line 


IntTRopucTION A L’éTuDE pes Races Humatnes: Questions Géné- 
RALES. Par A. De Quarreraces. Royal 8vo., pp. xxviii, 283, 
with 225 wood engravings, 4 plates, and 2 maps. (Paris: A. 
Hennuyer, 1887). 


TuIs volume is introductory to a large work which will appear | 
under the title of “ Histoire Générale des Races Humaines,” and 
will itself form part of the great “ Bibliothéque Ethnologique,” to 
be edited by Professor De Quatrefages and Dr. E.T. Hamy. It 
VOL, XVI. 2H 
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is divided into thirteen chapters, bearing the following titles: I. 
Régne Humair; II. Unité de l’Espéce Humaine; III. Origine | 
Primiére de l’Espéce Humaine ; IV. Antiquité de l’Espéce Humaine 
et de ses Races Fossiles, Populations Actuelles; V. Origine Géo- 
graphique de ’Espéce Humaine; VI. Peuplement du Globe; VII. 
Acclimatation de |’Espéce Humaine; VIII. Homme Primitif, 
Ancienneté des Types Ethniques; IX. Formation des Races 
Humaines ; X. Des Caractéres Ethniques en général; XI. Carac- 
téres Physiques; XII. Caractéres Intellectuels; XIII. Caractéres 
Moraux et religieux. 

The second part of the Introduction will be devoted toa dis- 
cussion of the Classification of the Races of Mankind. It will be 
followed by a volume on “ Les Races Noires,” by Dr. E. T. Hamy, 
a second on “‘ Les Races Jaunes,” by M. J. Montano, and a third on 
“Les Races Rouges,” by M. Lucien Biart. The “ Bibliothéque 
Ethnologique” is to include a series of complete monographs, the 
first of which—“ Les Aztéques,” by M. L. Biart—has already 
appeared. 

By the courtesy of Professor De Quatrefages a copy of the first 
part of his Introduction has been placed in the library of the 
Anthropological Institute. The work may be obtained in London 
from Messrs. Triibner and Co., of Ludgate Hill. 


The Royvat Eranocrapuic Museum at Drespen. 


Tue series of publications of this Institution, under the direction 
of Dr. A. B. Meyer, has been recently enriched by a memoir 
descriptive of various objects in wood and bamboo from the north- 
western parts of New Guinea, by Dr. M. Uhle, an Assistant at the 
Dresden Museum (‘ Holz- und Bambus-Gerithe aus Nord West 
Neu Guinea, hauptsichlich gesammelt von A. B. Meyer, mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Ornamentik.” Leipzig, Julius 
Klinkhardt, 1886). The objects described and figured in this 
memoir include ornamental woodwork from canoes, images for 
ancestral worship, amulets, carved spoons, bamboo holders, orna- 
mented arrows, neck rests, &c. Most of the specimens were col- 
lected by Dr. Meyer, and all are now deposited in the Ethnographic 
Museum in the Zwinger at Dresden. Seven folio plates give 
admirable photographic figures of the objects, and these plates are 
accompanied by letterpress, in which the writer not only describes 
the specimens, but enters into a discussion of the character and 
origin of the ornamentation. 

A copy of this interesting memoir has been presented to the 
Institute. 
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